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For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times, 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


BY MRS. E. C, HALL. 





The Saviour journeying on with us 
At Emmaus takes His seat: 

Lo, we detain the holy One, 
And know our Guest is great. 


He converse holds with our glad souls, 
And brings us knowledge high : 
Weeatand "p,—Oh, sacred feast! 
It is th ~ ing’s supply! 


The fragrant oil, like Aaron’s shed, 
He on our heads doth pour: 

“ Behold my wounds!” the wine, the bread! 
He lovesus! We adore! 
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© OUT OF WORK.” 


BY }) sRGARET E. SANGSTER. 


HE li‘. phrase falls glibly enough 
from _.« vongues, and we say it often 
this winte as we sit, warm and sheltered, 
by our glowing fires. To hundreds and 
thousands in our great cities it is as cold 
as a naked sword, as dark as the shadow 
of death, this state of being out of work. 
Wrap yourself up well in your soft 
thick shawl, and your costly furs, my 
friend, and take a morning walk with 
me. If you are a cynic of the languid 
sort, mildly hugging the belief that nine- 
tenths of the poor are impostors, or if 
you are pining for a little excitement, 
and weary of the monotony of life, you 
may experience the luxury of a new sen- 
sation. 
We will go first to visit Susie M—. 


little Irish girl, who brings her clean 
hands, and her patched dress, regularly 
to our sewing-school. Her mother is a 
washerwoman. We climb two flights of 
dark stairs and rap at a door. The room 
is hung with wet clothes, and Mrs. 
M—— is working away at her tubs. She 
is not out of work, and though her rent, 
carefully put by from week to week, in 
a little pitcher on the shelf, is a great 
anxiety, and she has all she can do to 
get along, she will ask no help “ as long 
as she keeps her health.” So we leave 
her and go to her neighbor’s door. Here 
a man, large, stalwart and strong, but un- 
washed and unshaved, and utterly dis- 
couraged, sits with folded arms over a 
handful of fire in an old stove. His wife, 
a pale, pretty little woman, is finishing 
off pantaloons for which she gets eighteen 
cents a pair. She has a machine, and is 
thankful fer it. ‘Only for the machine 
they might starve. He,” she hastens to 
tell us, with a wife’s loyalty to her sullen- 
looking lord, “often helps by running 
up the seams.” Their youngest child, a 
baby two months old, lies on a pillow in 
a rocking chair, and is rocked by a little 
fellow three years old, whose face is 
‘bound up for the toothache. Two older 
children are at school. The room is bare 
of everything but the merest necessities, 
and crowded as any little place must be 
that holds at the same time a bedstead, a 
| table, a stove, a sewing-machine, a rock- 
ing-chair, three broken chairs, besides a 
baby, a boy, and two grown people. “If 
I could get employment,” says the man, 
“we would be better off, but this is a 
dreadful winter. I’ve not had a hand’s 
turn in four months, and six mouths to 
feed.” 

These people are princely in their cir- 
cumstances compared with some others, 
They are Americans, and Americans 
commonly maintain a certain amount 
of self-respect and of cleanliness when 
most unfortunate. For the lowest depths 
you must go to the tenements that are 
crammed, crowded, packed with the 
Roman Catholic Irish. Everywhere there 
seems to be a baby. Little squalid spe- 
cimens, puny and dirty, or some of them, 
plump and smiling amid the wretched- 
ness surrounding them, they appeal to 
our hearts from their helplessness and 
misery. What chance will they have 
for clean, sweet, Godward-tending lives 
beginning here? Other children, older 
than babies, of every age in fact, swarm 
like rats in burrows in these horribly 
dirty, dark, fetid-smelling places. They 
creep at sound of a visitor’s voice out of 
the foul beds, vile as the lair of a wild 
beast, where they have tried to get some 
little warmth, and to pass some time in 








readers can imagine how filthy they are. 
Their naked, scrawny feet are grimed 
with the crusted dirt of weeks and 
months. Their heads are mops and mats 
to be thought of with a shudder. We 
dress our own darlings in warm woolens 
and soft cottons, protecting them from 
every inclemency of the weather, and 
fearful lest any wind should visit them too 
roughly. Boys and girls no older have 
not a vestige of an under-garment, are 
ragged, barefooted and freezing in this 
bitter cold of mid-winter in rooms where 
there is no fire at all, or the ghost of a 
fire that sends out little heat, and they 
are not a quarter of a mile from our own 
homes. 

The cause is the same all over. The 
father is out of work. The boys are 


out of work. These last, great hulking 


fellows, desperate and fierce-looking, re- 

spond after all with great politeness to 

the gentle inquiries of the ladies, and 

yet, with a half-implied scorn, as if they : 
despised being pitied, and resented being 

questioned. The older men are usually 

less sensitive. Out of work and out of 
food, as they are, they have managed in 

many cases to get hold of two dreadful 

comforters, each a curse to the common- 

wealth, and one nearly as baleful as the 

other. I mean rum and bad reading. 

The women, who beg you to get them 

sewing to do, or house-cleaning or wash- 

ing, anything, in fact, assuring you of 
their skill, which you doubt as you look 

on their untidy rooms and forlorn ap- 

parel, smell of liquor. The men smell of 
it, are bloated with it, are wild-eyed and 

dangerous because of it. The tawdry 

lounging girls and their brothers have 

villainous-looking pictures in their hands, 

papers with pictures and stories that 

pander to the most depraved appetites 

and passions. 

You go from room to room, from garret 
to cellar. Each habitation seems worse 
to you than the last. Offering relief, 
you feel as one should who should place 
a pebble in the way of Niagara. Even 
if you could, you and your friends, take 
up the whole burden ofthese people and 
tide them over these hard times, till work 
was plenty again, you know in your heart 
that you would be doing them no service. 
They are improvident by nature and 
habit. When they have money, they 
waste it. The good and careful house- 
holder who provides against the rainy 
day issrare among them. Their wives 
do not know how to cook, to wash, or to 
sew well. If they did, there would be, 
in any times, ample opportunity and 
space for them. All we can do is to try 
to lift up the children, and to take some 
practical, generous, unselfish gospel and 





of our Christian civilization how it is to 
be done. 
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CONCERNING CLEVER CHIL- 
DREN, 


BY MRS. AMELIA E, BARR, 





“Imperfect words with childish trips, 
Half-unpronounced, slide through the infant lips 
apn, bg oe silence from the portal door | 
Where he had mutely sat two years before. 

66 HAT are clever children made 
of?” said a mother to me, who 
had just been repeating some of those 
wonderful questions that this class of 
little ones, who think with their tongues, 
are apt to astonish us with. 

Now, this subject has given me, in the 
course of a long and varied experience 
with children, a great deal of anxious 
thought; and though, perhaps, many 
sparents wil) not at first agree with my 
opinions, [{ think I shall at least give 
them matter for reflection, perhaps for 
use. Notice, then, that a great many 
things seem clever in children which, if 
they were a little more clever, they would 
mever say or do. Their smart remarks 
may indeed indicate brightness of intel- 
lect, but there is no evidence in them of 
reflection, caution, judgment. Hence 
some of their cleverest sayings press very 
unkindly and thoughtlessly on the weak 
or absurd points of many a noble and 
honest character. When Carrie so cutely 
ridicules a visitor’s peculiarities, may it 
not show quite as much lack of percep- 
tion, prudence and kind-heartedness, as 
cleverness of observation and witty de- 
lineation? And are not the qualities in 
which the lack is evident, the greater 
and the nobler ones on which to build 
up the future man or woman ? 

In all clever children there is great 
inequality of faculties. I know well a 
little girl who can not only recite with 
emphasis and passion many of the plays 
of Shakespeare, but also enter thoroughly 
into the spirit of the grandest works of 
poetry and imagination, but it is an 
herculean labor to teach her to read, and 
by no means can she be made to compre- 
hend the simplest operations of arith- 
metic. Morally, her character has the 
same inequality; she is capable of the 
most exalted self-denial ; equally so, of 
the meanest retaliations. Yet, anywhere, 
she would be called a remarkably clever 
child, though her cleverness consists in 
the inharmonious development of certain 
faculties at the expense of others. 

Experience proves that the very points 
on which a child’s claim to cleverness 
rests develop, without great care, into ob- 
jectionable eccentricities,~-or something 
worse ~-fer all premature development 
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tells ill for the future. Is it anywhere 
written that a human being shall be a 
man or woman at both ends of life? 

There is such a thing indeed as a child- 
hood so great in performance as to leave 
no room or hope for promise. Walter 
Scott’s wondrous “ Pet Marjorie” was such 
a child; and a still more sorrowful ex- 
ample may be found in that mysteriously 
gifted boy, Hartley Coleridge—the baby- 
poet full of strange fancies, who, while 
yet in his mother’s arms, lisped out when 
he first saw the lamps of London, “ Now 
I know what the stars are; they are lamps 
that have been good on earth, and gone 
up into heaven!” At five years of age 
this boy was a metaphysician, tormented 
by Kant’s inexplicable mystery, that “a 
man should be his own subject and ob- 
ject,” so that when he was called for by 
name he inquired, “ Which Hartley was 
wanted”—“ for there is a deal of Hart- 
leys,” said this baby reasoner, “ there’s 
Picture-Hartley” (his portrait), “ and 
Shadow-Hartley, and Echo-Hartley, and 
Oatch-me-fast-Hartley,” seizing, as he 
spoke, one little arm with the hand of 
the other. At six years of age he chalk- 
ed out a political world of his own; at 
seven he wrote a tragedy of which he 
said “his father’s line was the only bad 
one.” He planned stories and panto- 
mimes, and lived in a dream of inven- 
tion, carried away continually by the 
very splendor of his grand theories and 
inventions, 

Alas! imagination took possession of 
the whole territory ; the very luxuriance 
of the imaginative faculties killed his 
reasoning ones. He was forever forming 
the most magnificent plans, but the com- 
mon every-day qualities of industry, 
method, reason, were not there to carry 
them out. His short life was a most 
miserable failure, his wondrous genius a 
thing to point a moral. 

It is a very common saying that “ the 
child is father to the man” The quis- 
tion for parents is, What part of the child 
continues the same? Is it his good 
qualities, or his deficiencies that will de- 
termine the course of habit and thought? 
This will depend very much on the edu- 
cationa! influences thrown around him. 
But in all cases I would say restrain 
within bounds any faculty which threat- 
ens to usurp more than its share of the 
intellect and affections; never failing to 
remember that in character there can be 
“too much of even a good thing.” Per- 
haps this is best done by encouraging its 
opposite, Thus, if the imagination be 
lord paramount, try at least to raise the 
reasoning powers to a worthy place be- 
side it. If there is too great a tendency. 
to materialization and exactitudes, then 
supply the imagination, and stimulate 
the spiritual perceptions, It is very hard 
to forcibly break a strong natural bent, 
and great injury and injustice may be 
done to the moral character in the effort ; 
but it may be adequately modified by the 
cultivation of counteracting faculties. 

The children usually called “clever” 
—but whose cleverness is a condition of 
solicitude rather than of envy—require 
from every one a large measure of pa- 
tience and toleration. They are ex- 
pected, in consideration of their sup- 
posed superiority of mind, to be unusually 
good children, No expectation is so 
unreasonable. The unbalanced state of 
such a child’s mind—the very condition 
that makes it a genius—is in itself an 
unmanageable condition. Do not won- 
der if one day they are “too good to 
live,’ aud the next, mischievous and 
provoking enough to irritate a saint. No 
one expects an adult genius to live and 
act as more sensible and less gifted peo- 
ple do; what forbearance, then, is the 
positive right ef a little thing whose 


faculties are all at sixes and sevens, and 
who may truly be said “ not yet to have 
come to its conscience ?” 

If I were asked, then, what kind of 
children may be hopefully regarded as 
indicating future cleverness, I would say, 
children who observe things in detail ; 
who have good memories; general apti- 
tude for knowledge; who think things 
out for themselves; who are quick to 
hear, but show a certain reserve in 
speaking of their individual feelings or 
experiences, Whenever a child is a great 
talker, there is (unless the habit is con- 
trolled) an element in his character in- 
dicating weakness or failure in the 
future. It is in the brooding, unuttered 
thoughts of his boyhood, the great man 
looking back discerns the germ of his 
future success. 

I do not pretend that these thoughts 
are positive; no one woman’s experience, 
however large, can cover the whole 
ground; but I do say, that if mothers 
generally would make a note of their 
observations and experiments, we might 
in a few years attain some definite 
knowledge as to what qualities indicate 
future greatness; and what kinds of 
cleverness are merely symptoms of phys- 
ical infirmity, mental inharmony or 
error of management. 





A MOTHER'S FACE. 


BY W. POOLE BALFERN. 





A mother’s face! it may be plain 
And deeply marked by care, 

And sorrow may have ploughed her lines 
ln deep, cude furrows there; 


But still more bright than light of day, 
Or youth’s own bloom and gtrce, 

Beams gently on the true, brave heart, 
A mother’s homely face. 


Time may have changed the locks to gray, 
Erst like the raven’s wing; 

The eyes no more with genius flash, 
Orilight of love’s own spring. 


The face once bright is pale and wan, 
And oft suffused with tears; 

But in the light of love's own eye, 
What beauty still it wears! 


Oh! silent lines of thought and care, 
How eloquent ye preach 

Of long, sad vigils, patient love! 
Your prai&e whut words can reach? 


Oh! may such love ne'er lose its bloom, 
eath neglect s cold blight; 
This love which ‘neath grief s cold, dark wing, 
Shines like a star at night. 


Oh! as with joy the sleepless eye, 
The break of day doth trace, 

So may our hearts with faithful love, 
Dwell on “a mother’s face!” 
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“ON ACCOUNT OF THE STORM.” 


BY ELLA A, DRINKWATER, 


ROOMY country church, with two 
bright fires within, and a light snow, 
turning to rain, without. 

Children, who have obtained permis- 
sion to brave the storm by much coaxing 
and many promises of carefulness, come 
in with rosy cheeks and press around the 
fires. 

“T know my lesson good,” declares a 
dull-looking boy. 

“ And I hope I’ll get a book,” says a 
bright little girl. 

“If we don’t have missionary meeting, 
what shall we do?” asks one. 

“Have Sunday-school, of course,” is 
the confident answer. “TI like Sunday- 
school better.” : 

“So do I,” adds another; “I like it 
better than a day-school.” 

* All except sliding down hill,” chimes 
in a little five-year-old. 

One after another is added to the little 
group, and the bell stops tolling. Then 
succeeds a waiting-time, and then—then 
the superintendent rises, and says, “On 
account of the storm, and small’ attend- 
ance, we shall have no missionary meet- 
ing, or Sunday-school either. You are 
dismissed.” 


their breaths. “Why ean’t we have 





Sunday-school ?” 


“ Oh, oh, oh!” cry the children, under | 





“Let us take a vote whether we shall 
have school or not,” suggests one of the 
larger boys. 

“ But I don’t like to propose it,” says 
a teacher, hesitatingly ; “we are already 
dismissed.” 

“ This is the second time I’ve been sold 
80,” growls a big boy, who doesn’t come 
very often. 

And witb many signs of dissatisfaction 
the children go out into the storm, and 
the warm, pleasant room is closed. 

“ There was no one to play,” the su- 
perintendent ~ays, by way of apology. 

Two ministers, superintendent, choris- 
ter, librarian, four teachers and fifteen 
scholars deemed too few to organize with, 
too few to enjoy the meeting between 
Joshua and the Angel of the Covenant; 
too few to receive any compensation for 
their unpleasant walk! Does this ever 
happen in your school? Don’t let it 
happen too often. 
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MORAL INFANTICIDE. 


-_— 


BY REV. L. R. JANES. 


WAS much interested in the remarks 

ofa “ Mother,” in a recent issue of your 
paper, on “ Help the Children.” Having 
had some experience in drumming up 
recruits for the Sabbath-school army, I 
have found many parents not only un- 
willing to help the children, but actually 
placing hindrances in their way. Many 
an eager, bright-eyed little one has said 
to me, “ Yes, I’ll come to the Sabbath- 
school, if—if mamma can get me ready 
in time.” Ah, how much is implied in 
this conditional clause! Children kept 
out of Sunday-school by their own pa- 
rents! and thus debarred from precious 
privileges which they are hungering and 
thirsting for |—yes, worse, denied spiritual 
food, for lack of which they are famish- 
ing, yea, perishing! 

The world is, with reason, shocked at 
the recent fratricides and parricides oc- 
curring within sight and sound of church- 
going bells. Little lifeless forms, washed 
ashore or picked up by the wayside, make 
many an eye to water and many a heart 
to beat quickly ; but oh, the spiritual in- 
fanticides! Loving fathers and tender 
mothers, who willingly would deny them- 
selves the last morsel of bread for their 
household-pets, are continually inviting 
the ghastly wolf of spiritual famine to 
their doors, and thus exposing their 
darlings to a fate worse than desertion— 
more hopeless than violent death. 

A stinging rebuke lies in those piteous 
words, “No man careth for my soul ;” 
and especially harrowing will it be to the 
parental heart when this agonizing wail 
shall go up from neglected and lost chil- 
dren. 

Many are the ways by which even af- 
fectionate parents are laying up for them- 
selves such heart-rending retribution. 
Like the Christ-crucifiers, “they know 
not what they do.” Neglectful of Hea- 
ven’s choicest jewels, even though they 
themselves should be “saved so as by 
fire,” they are, with dreadful certainty, 
preparing themselves to be written at 
last, “Childless,” Some are deliberately 
robbing their children of religious ad- 
vantages, and coolly implanting in their 
receptive hearts the seeds of temporal 
ruin and eternal death. Others are 
simply careless, They regard their off- 
spring, perhaps, with all the affection 
which grows out of animal instinct ; but 
they are wholly indifferent to the ever. 
lasting well-being ef their precious 
charges. Others still—and oh, how many 
—are only delaying the all-important 
matter of spiritual training. Some of this 
class are professing Christians, cherish- 
img, doubtless the best of intentions. 





They sincerely love their children, but 
they have a wonderful eye to the “ times 
and the seasons.” They would wait until 
maturity and reflection shall prepare 
the way for permanent impressions and 
abiding principles; or, being poor, they 
would. keep them from church or Sab- 
bath-school until such time as they may 
be able to make them “ presentable.” 
Say they, “I'll not send my children 
where they will be laughed at, or looked 
down upon.” Just as though religious 
people we more supercilious or derisive 
than the daily throng from which there 
is no escape, 

Dear parents, is it not for our children, 
as well as for ourselves, that we are to 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness”? Letus, then, not delay. 
Precious possibilities are passing by. Our 
little olive plants are fast shaping up 
into trees. The tiny twigs are rapidly 
maturing into flexible branches. What 
we do, in moulding and giving form, 
must be done now or never. Little we 
know how long these treasures may be 
with us. Let us not be more earnest in 
securing their worldly well-being than 
their spiritual. We cannot be too lavish 
in supplying them with all the aids of a 
religious life. They will need them all. 
It is unquestionably our right and privi- 
lege to delight in their personal appear- 
ance; but let us not, in cherishing the 
casket, forget the jewel. Adorned with 
a “meek and quiet spirit,” it will little 
matter what may be the character of the 
externals. Teach your children cleanli- 
ness—the poor man’s luxury; clothe 
them according to your means; then, 
without fear or shame, send them to the 
Sabbath-school, accompanied with your 
prayers in their spiritual behalf. 
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KEEP STILL. 


BY A “‘ WESTERN PASTOR,” 


‘6-7 HAVE more trouble than anybody 

else ; I just know that nobody suf- 
fers like Ido; somebody has got to hear 
from me, and I shall speak my mind 
right out; I’m a plain spoken person 
anyway, and I don’t believe in your two- 
faced people, I don’t.” After a few mo- 
ments’ pause for breath the speaker con- 
tinued, “‘ Here I’ve been a member of the 
church for twenty years, and always paid 
my quota, and did my duty as well as I 
could; and I’ve been a teacher in the 
Sunday-school for ten years, as faithful 
as I knew how, and yet ‘my work seems 
to be unappreciated, and my feelings 
are hurt time after time by such folks as 
those Newcomers. Qh, dear, it is too bad. 
But I’ll let them hear from me, see if I 
don’t!” 

Well, now, my dear friend, I don’t 
doubt your statement at all; neither do I 
question the fact of your hurt feelings 
having some just cause for their exis- 
tence. The Bible says that, “ Man that 
is born of a woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble.” The fact is, everybody 
has troubles and painful daysand nights, 
and many of them, too. But that your 
individual trouble is worse than anybody 
else’s, is not, I think, exactly in accord- 
ance with the facts. And yet it is a 
common feeling among people that their 
troubles are worse than others. Troubles 
and cares are much more evenly distri- 
buted among mankind than many sup- 
pose. The rich have them as well as the 
poor; the learned as well as the illite- 
rate; the farmer as well as the city dwel- 
ler; yes, and even preachers and editors 
have trouble; if you don’t believe it, 
just try the running of a paper, or an 
ordinary church for one year, especially 
if the church has one of those mercurial 
attachments misealled “ehoirs.” A 
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good old sister out West sums up the 
whole thing by saying, “ There’s nothing 
but trouble and satisfaction in this world 
anyway.” 

If we have convinced you, reader, that 
you are not alone in your troubles, and 
that we believe you have cause for feel- 
ing hurt, and that we do really sympa- 
thize with you, will you suffer us to give 
you a little bit of advice that experience 
has taught us is sound and reliable? 
With your\consent here is our advice, 
keep still! Because, if you begin talking 
about it you will only open the sore still 
wider, and set a great many more tongues 
agoing, some of which will do you jus- 
tice perhaps, but the far greater number 
will not! 

Then again, who do you suppose cares, 
if your feelings are hurt? Experience 
will teach you that the number is very 
few. So the less you say about your 
troubles the better. It will be a great 
satisfaction to you, after your cares are 
gone by, that everybody did not know 
them, and you will be all the stronger 
for the fact. To be an object of pity is 
to break the power of your influence and 
lessen the force of your character in so- 
ciety. Move on quietly and firmly in the 
line of duty; keep your own counsels, 
have very few confidential friends, do the 
most of your talking with Jesus in pri- 
vacy. Youcan tell him all about it, and, 
you will soon gain influence and respect 
with those around you, and do much 
more good. Be sure you are right before 
God, and then when you feel like giving 
people a piece of your mind, under high 
pressure feelings, just put on the brakes 
and keep still / 














For The Sunday-School Times, 
WORK AND A PLACE FOR ALL. 


BY REV. H. P. THOMPSON. 


OD has a place and reward for every 
one who really desires to work for 
him. Years ago a few earnest Christian 
ministers, after consultation together, re- 
solved to organize a church where there 
seemed to be good prospect of a growing 
population. The church was organized, 
and they said, “Now we must get a 
young man of ability to go there—and 
the thing is a success.” A man of un- 
doubted ability and good reputation was 
secured, who labored hard for some years 
in that church, and then gave up in des- 
pair; for, though the place grew, the 
church did not, and there seemed little 
prospect that the founders’ wishes would 
be realized. 

Shortly after the first pastor left, a 
young man of very slight ability or attain- 
ments, but of undoubted piety, was found 
willing to take the vacant place. ‘“ Any- 
where that the Lord will have me 
work,” was his prompt reply to those 
who applied to him to undertake the 
mission. From that time may be dated 
the prosperity of that church. A faithful, 
though not learned, exposition of the 
Word of God characterized the pulpit 
ministrations ; earnest labor in every de- 
partment of ministerial duty, and a deep- 
toned piety and true devotion to his work 
on the part of the minister were mani- 
fest to all, and God’s blessing tempo- 
rally and spiritually rested upon the en- 
terprise. The church was soon reported 
“out of debt;” then “no longer de- 
pendent on the Board of Missions,” and 
now, for years, has been a constant 
helper in the work of the denomination 
to which it belongs. And this case has 
been my standing illustration and proof 
of the fact, that God has a place for 
every sincere and earnest laborer in his 
vineyard. 

Said a truly pious but unlearned man, 
whom I asked to take charge for the 








day, of a class in Sabbath-school, “I 
can’t, for I won’t know whether they an- 
swer correctly or not.” My reply was, 
read the lesson, and talk it over with 
them; encourage them to ask questions 
of one another, and you ask such ques- 
tions as you can answer, and the exer- 
cise will be profitable to you and to the 
class. I could but notice that no class 
in the school seemed so completely in- 
terested as the one referred to. 

A modest, earnest Christian man was 
once nominated as an elder in the church 
to which I ministered, and his name was 
announced to the congregation. Imme- 
diately after the morning service he came 
to me, and the following conversation oc- 
curred : 

“T can’t accept that office.” 

“Why not? Aren’t you willing to 
serve God—to work for him?” 

“Oh, yes, where I’m fitted for; but 
there are so many others in the church 
more capable of filling that office than I, 
that I must be excused.” 

“Very well,” said I, “on the same 
ground I must quit preaching; there are 
others who can preach better sermons 
than I; and so I won’t preach at all.” 

“Oh, no, that is different,” said he. 

“Show me where, or how,” was my 
reply. ‘God, through his Church, has 
called me to a particular work, and I am 
trying, by his help, to do that work. He, 
by his Church, calls you to a particular 
work, and yousay you won’t try, because 
you think others could do it better.” 

I need not add that he was one of the 
most efficient and useful men that ever 
filled the office under my ministry. 

In the family, in the shop, or in the 
street; in the Sabbath-school, or in the 
church, the really earnest Christian can 
find work to do for Jesus. 

I once knew a professor in a theologi- 
cal seminary who would take his evening 
walk for exercise on the tow-path of the 
canal, that he might meet and have a 
few words of religious conversation with 
the drivers. ‘God has a place and re- 
ward for every one who really desires to 
work for him.” 











PRIZE BABIES. 


[The New York Tribune, in an editorial on the 
recent “ Baby, Dog and Poultry Show” in Detroit, 
has this to say about the Baby. We think it will 
be very generally endorsed. 





OR our own part, we must admit, 

though we hardly know why, that 
there is something unpleasant about the 
idea of a Prize Baby carrying off the 
laurels by virtue of avoirdupois, Do not 
the mothers love the lean ones quite as 
well, and even a little better? A poor, 
wee thing, mostly bones, and small bones 
at the best, wailing through the torments 
of dentition, so helpless that even Nature 
seems to have forgotten it, though it 
would not have the least chance of a 
premium, may have a plenty of compen- 
sating affection in the home to which 
God sent it to teach lessons of tender 
pity and glad self-sacrifice. Always it is 
upon exhibition there, and every day it 
takes premiums of rattles and rings. The 
next biggest child is its beast of burden ; 
and all household cares are deferred to 
its own—the cooking, the sweeping, and 


the washing. The weary father, swearing 
in a suppressed and quiet way, will carry 
it about all night in his arms, Day by 
day it grows leaner and leaner; and 
should tate take it after all, it is ever 
spoken of as a cherub, has a pretty little 
headstone, flowers in a broken pitcher on 
its short grave, and four lines in the local 
newspaper. Poor mite! it would have 
had no chance with the big babies of the 
show, but it was nicer every way than 
the little bursting lumps of adipose with 
faces made meaningless by their abnor- 
mal plumpness, and with legs like the 
least appetizing of German sausages. Yet 
we are willing to admit that a row of 





rize babies is not without its charms, 

he parental pride which brought these 
specimens to the Fair is an earnest of 
care and good treatment. No animal of 
any value is so much at the mercy in 
its infancy of caprice and convenience as 
man. We train horses, hogs, sheep and 
neat cattle, putting on flesh here and 
taking it off there, and talking endlessly 
about this strain, and all that; it is only 
our own frames of which we are neglect- 
ful, so that a man or woman of perfect 
physical development is an exception. It 
is well to be a deal more careful in such 
matters, and to begin with the new-born. 











For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE LITTLE QUAKER GIRL’S 
PRAYER. 


—_—— 


BY kh, “HNSON, 


Said a little child just waked from sleeping, 
Eyes brim full of morning glow, 
Eyes the angels had been keeping 
In sweet sleep with music low: 
“ Mother, is it Jesus wakes me 
In the morning with the light? 
Seems to me as if He takes me 
Right in His soft lap all night.” 


Then with heart of sunny lightness, 
Springing from her little bed, 

In her robes of snowy whiteness, 
Kneeling, this sweet prayer she said, 
While her eyes with love-light glistened, 

As she lisped in Jesus’ ear, 
And the guardian angel listened 
Pl such simple prayer to hear : 


“ Please, dear Jesus, bless dear mother, 
‘Cause she is 80 nice and good, 
And she makes for me and brother 
Such nice things, and such nice food. 
Bless dear father too and Kitty,— 
Mt yee, puss with three white toes; 
And my little bird so pretty, — 
Sings so very sweet Thee knows. 


“ Help us to be quiet, playin 
With our littie blocks and tere; 
And to mind what mother’s saying 
When she bids us make less noise. 
‘Cause we always are so sorry, 
And we know Thee's sorry too, 
When we make dear mother worry,— 
She has got so much to do, 


“Thanks for such a dear good mother, 
And my pretty doll and things; 

Thanks for father, puss and brother, 
And my little bird that sings. 

Now, dear Jesus, please to make me 
Good as I can be; and then, 

When Thee wants me, please to take me 
Up to live with Thee.—Amen.,” 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—K—K—__ 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


“YOU SAVED MY LIFE?” 


— 


BY REV. H. 8, DE FOREST. 


. 
ee 





LADY who rendered efficient service 

as a nurse in our late war, says that 
after a severe battle, when great numbers 
of the wounded had been carried to the 
rear, she was called to a man bleeding 
profusely and nigh to death. A princi- 
pal artery had been sundered, and from 
some cause the ligature applied on the 
field had become unfastened, and in 
purple jets the life-blood was flowing 
away. He was sinking rapidly, and the 
end was near. At once she improvised a 
tourniquet from her handkerchief, put 
the knot upon the artery, and held it fast 
till a surgeon could be called, She was 
soon busy for others; but passing near 
the wounded man, she was gently checked; 
for something seemed to catch the folds 
of her dress. She looked down, saw an 
earnest eye fastened on her, and in a 
faint whisper heard, ‘You saved my 
life.” After a time she was again pass- 
ing in the same place, and once more the 
thumb and finger of the wounded man 
caught and pressed her dress, and again 
she stopped and looked. The same 
swimming eyes were fastened on her, and 
the same faint whisper, “ You saved 
my life.” - 

Possibly this might have been forgot- 
ten; but at the close of the war, 
when our troops, were passing to 
their homes, Miss Barton, still at her 
work, had an office in Washington. One 
day a soldier came to her door, as soldiers 
were wont to do; but this one, without 
lingering at the threshold, or giving 
errand or name, walked at once to her 
chair, and with eyes as earnest as before, 
but with a voice of manly strength said 
again, “ You saved my life.” 

It is not easy to describe the joy of the 
savior or the saved or to say whose ioy 





| 
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was the keenest. Both hearts were full, 
and the gladness of that hour was an 
abundant recompense for all the strain 
and aching of long days and longer 
nights on the field and in the hospital. 


How easy and quick the service rendered 
the dying man, and its fruitage is such a 
greeting from the hero mustered out, 
happy and strong. 

A similar service and a similar joy, 
though every way better, infinitely better, 
is foe, tous. The wouoded are on 
every side. They are bleeding and nigh 
to death. They are failing very fast. 
They need help; they need it now. It 
must come quickly or not at all, Shot 
and shell have never made such wounds 
assin. No battle-field can compare with 
this aching, sin-stricken world. Nor isa 
ligature better suited to a bleeding artery 
than the Gospel of Christ to these 
wounded hearts. How good to apply 
this heavenly remedy, and even here on 
the field to hear men say, “‘ You saved 
my soul,” “You saved my soul.” But 
when the war is over and the mustered- 
out meet on the plains of glory, how 
swéet then, how ineffably sweet, to meet 
one and another who can say, “ You 
saved my soul,” 

The dying are allabout us, They need 
help, and by God’s grace we may become 
their helpers, calling for them to the 
Great Physician who healeth all their 
iniquities. To the Sunday-school teacher, 
or Christian worker anywhere, in these 
days of warfare and wounds, is vouchsafed 
a better opportunity, a grander possibility 
than was ever known to nurse or helper 
on the bloody field. 


For The Sunday-schbo! Times. 
SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY. 











BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL.D, 


66 E careful where you go,” said a 


father to his son, who started out 
one very dark night on an errand ot 
mercy. He held in his hand a lantern 
which threw a circle of light around 
him. “I shall be safe enough,” replied 
the son, “so long asIcan see clearly 
where to step. I can tell when I am i 
the road,” 

The lantern did not enable him to see 
distant objects. There was a small circle 
of light, and on every side was darkness. 
Yet the light was sufficient to guide the 
young man on his way. He could not 
see far before him, but he could see far 
enough to place at each step his foot in 
safety. He accomplished the work he 
set out todo. Suppose he had said, “ I 
cannot see what is before me. I will not 
move till the road is plain before me for 
the whole distance I have to travel.” He 
would have done nothing. The benevo- 
lent act would not have been performed. 

There are those who refuse to walk by 
the light they have, because it is not 
greater. Present duty is plain, but the 
duties of a future hour are not seen. 
Present duty is neglected because future 
duty is unknown. 

Some decline to enter upon the per- 
formance of present duty because they 
do not see how they can perform some 
future. For the duty of to-day they 
have adequate strength; but the duty of 
to-morrow is plainly beyond their present 
strength. Forgetting the divine declara- 
tion, “‘ As thy day is so shall thy strength 
be,” they neglect the possible duty of 
to-day in consequence of the impossible 
work of to-morrow. 

Some will not regard any truths as 
certain, because they cannot know with 
certainty all truth. They act as absurdly 
as one who should refuse a gift of a 
thousand dollars, because he could not 
have all the money there is in the world. 
There are those who deny that we can 
know anything of God, because we can- 
not by searching find out God to perfec- 
tion. There are those who deny that 


God governs the world, because they 
cannot understand how he can, without 
infringing on man’s free agency, work 
all things according to the counsel of his 
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own will, They are not willing to know 
some things, because they are not able 
to know all things. 

Men want to walk by sight when they 
are required to walk by faith. They 
want the evidence of the senses, when 
they are required to rest on the testimony 
of God. We were made to trust, toexercise 
faith. The child sees some truths, but 
receives more on the testimony of its 
parents, It sees the fair fruit, and be- 
lieves the father’s testimony that it is 
poisonous. It does not set its limited 
observations against the wide experience 
of its parents. If children were not 
made to exercise faith in their parents 
and guardians, they could not continue 
in life. Faith in others is well nigh as 
necessary as the care of others is neces- 
sary in infancy. The child takes his 
father’s hand feeling sure that he will be 
guided in safety. 

We were made to have faith in God, 
to have perfect confidence in his char- 
acter, in his Word, and in his govern- 
ment. He gives us all the light and 
strength that the present requires. He 
does not show us the end at the begin- 
ning; he does not tell us what shall be- 
fall us; but he tells us that all things 
shall work together for good to those 
who love God. 





, YOUNG NEW YORK. 


UR city has a peculiar generation. It 
is not a rising, but a rushing race. 
It is fast, and fatally going downward. It 
looks on the past as though it were no- 
thing better than a heap of rubbish, on 
the future as though it had no attractions 
of hopefulness, and on the present as an 
elysium in which life may be fed and fat- 
tened on the pleasures of sense. This 
subdivision of our population is a large 
division in the aggregate. It is composed 
-in the main of young men, a large por- 
tion sons of parents who have for one 
reason or another failed in rearing their 
children in due respect for human or 
divine law. Some are of the stock of 
Israel, and have cast off Judaism with- 
out taking instead the positive truths of 
Christianity. Some are descendants of 
Roman Catholics, but have exchanged 
their ancestral faith for the boldest 
atheism, Others are of American lineage, 
but have joined the ranks of scoffers. 
This body of young heathen exerts an 
immense power for evil. It is not only 
lawless and disobedient in spirit, but 
organizes oppositions to the good order 
and well-being of the city. It is the 
main patron of Sabbath amusements. 
It supports indecent spectacular shows. 
It buys and reads the worst litera- 
ture in the market. In a word, it 
wages a constant warfare against the in- 
terests of Church and State, Can no- 
thing be done to reach and humanize 
and save from destruction this great army 
of young men marching now to its ruin? 
There ought to be ingenuity enough to 
find out ways by which the reckless and 
thoughtless and pleasure-loving young 


men of our vast city may be surrounded 
by better influences than those which are 
now ascendant over them. Are the 
churches here doing all their duty in this 
direction? Is a Young Men’s Christian 
Association in an aristocratic part of the 
town all that the peril of the hour re- 
quires? Cannot something be done to- 
ward the establishment of associations 
that will carry the persuasives of an 
ardent and friendly spirit of helpfulness to 
the masses of young men who have broken 
from home, from the sanctuary, from re- 
ligious habits, and are now left to the 
blind guidance of unrestrained passions, 
to become victims of their own illusions ? 
A practical Christianity should devise 

ractical means to reach practical ends, 
Pet the churches here inquire whether 
church membership does not imply some 
more of obligation than listening on 


Sabbath to a learned discourse from a 
favorite preacher ; if it should not look 
as well after the daily lives of our young 
men, that they carry with them an earnest 
Christian life in hand with a Christian 
profession. 

Save the young men of to-day, or they 
will bring into peril all that society now 
values, Save the young men of to-day, 
and you save the coming generation who 
will walk the streets long after we have 
passed away. Weare informed that there 
are many thousand Jewish young men 
who neither observe the Jewish Sabbath, 
nor regard our Sunday. How many 
Christian young men there are who know 
no Sabbath, who seldom or never hear 
the truth from the preacher’s lips, we do 
not know. But we do know they are 
counted by thousands, and that, needing 
the bread of life, they bid fair to starve 
in a land of plenty. How shall they be 
reached? How shall these starving souls 
be fed and brought at last to their 
Father’s house, to go no more out for- 
ever ?— The Christian at Work. 

For The Sunday-School Times. 


A MODEST TEMPERANCE WORK. 


BY MRS, H. N. K. GOFF, 





NE Sabbath afternoon last October, 

five ladies, with the husband of one 

as escort, took positions on a vacant 

piece of ground in the southern part of 

Philadelphia, where saloons and taverns 
abound, and commenced to sing 


“We've listed in a holy war, 
Battling for the Lord :” 
and 
“My body. soul, and spirit, 
Jesus, I give to Thee,” 


with kindred songs. Near this place is 
a narrow street, where intemperance 
nurses idleness, want, squalor, and de- 
gradation, toa rank gfowth. Ina very 
brief time nearly two hundred people, 
of both sexes and of all ages collected, a 
large majority of whom never entered 
churches, and many of whom were drunk- 
ards and liquor sellers, both male and 
female. Song, prayer and exhortation 
to godliness and temperance consumed 
about forty-five minutes, when the very 
attentive audience was dismissed. 

This was continued for five successive 
Sabbaths, when, by invitation of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
shelter from the cold November winds 
was found in their commodious tent. 
But many who frequented the former 
place, do not enter the latter, although a 
good degree of interest attends the meet- 
ings, and many sign the pledge, and 
some ask prayers for salvation. So these 
Christian ladies went into the little street 
above mentioned, and rented asmall room 
in what has been for many years, and 
still is, the property of a saloon-keeping 
Catholicwoman, It was once a distillery, 
*and is now the abode of its victims, and 
a nest of the blackest vices. The room 
was once used as a lodging-room, where 
men and women could sleep upon the 
floor for five cents per night, whisky in- 
cluded. This room they have cleaned, 
seated, lighted, and warmed; and they 
now hold evening meetings there twice 
each week. 

They visit the occupants of the house 
and vicinity often, talk and pray with 
them, give them religious and temper- 
ance papers, and minister to their tem- 
poral necessities when practicable. They 
have organized the children into a Band 
of Hope, and induced some adults to 
join it, and have already received some 
encouraging assurances of faithfulness to 
the pledge there taken. A small black- 
board (a donation) and a few pictures 
cut from illustrated newspapers are upon 
the walls. The latter are sometimes 
convenient to {llustrate and fix a thought, 
and by the use of the former it is hoped 
to impart some knowledge of reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 

But this work is far from being all 





sunshine, Not only are its sutroundings 





Offensive to refinement and purity, but 


faith and patience are often sorely tried 
by ungracious misbehavior. Truthful- 
ness is indeed a rare virtue there, and 
the very air is full of contention and de- 
traction, so that it is almost impossible 
to know the facts of the present life and 
character of any one with whom they 
have to do on the premises, On some 
evenings the boys behave admirably, on 
others they are almost ungovernable, 
and the breath of some is rank with the 
odor of beer. A police officer is gener- 
ally in attendance, and is always a ne- 
cessity to good order, for many intoxi- 
cated adults frequent the meetings, or 
stand before the window looking and 
listening, and need restraint. To obtain 
such assistance one needs only to make 
application to the lieutenant of the dis- 
trict. 

The space allotted to this article is too 
small to record a tithe of the cases and 
incidents of deep interest that have been 
developed in connection with this enter- 
prise. There is not one of those victims 
of the cup whose history, if written, would 
not prove a powerful total-abstinence ser- 
mon or tract. Some began life in 
England, some in Ireland, and some in 
Scotland, but those which appear to be the 
most lamentable cases are from among our 
own American people. One young woman 
who was reared in the country, in near 
proximity to Philadelphia, and in re- 
spectability, is now a drunkard, and even 
worse, if possible, than that. With two 
attractive little daughters to care for 
she stood fasting and shivering in cold 
and idleness, with “slop work” from 
some clothing store lying unfinished be- 
side her, to be eventually pawned, per- 
haps, for “one dram more,” which shall 
awaken sensuality and deaden mentality, 
of which last nature gave her no mean 
store. Beside her, if not even beneath 
her in degradation, stands her brother 
and his wife with their three children. 

Another woman was found lying upon 
the floor, with only scraps of old rag- 
carpeting for a covering, sick and intoxi- 
cated, and having been without food for 
a week. Two little ones were cuddled 
beside her and four others were starving 
on the street, while the husband and 
father reeled from one saloon to another 
on a three weeks’ “spree.” The last 
chair had been sold for ten cents, and 
the last dress pawned for little more to 
satisfy her craving for strong drink ; and 
this same woman was a few years ago a 
constant attendant on one of our Pres- 
byterian churches, and a teacher in its 
Sabbath-school, and but three years ago 
the mistress of a home of great comfort, 
where those children daily thrummed the 
keys of a costly piano, little thinking 
they should so soon beg and starve. 

I cannot close without thanking The 
Sunday-School Times for the publication 
of that beautiful poem, entitled “Watch- 
ing and Waiting for Me.” The reading 
and commenting upon it, at one of our 
street meetings, was | lessed to a bright 
lad, who signed the pledge. He refused 
to aid his mother longer in conducting a 
saloon, which his father with dying 
breath had adjured her to close, that she 
might meet him and his forgiving Saviour 
at last and in peace. 

No great gifts are required for labors 
such as we have here recorded, save that 
of the spirit of the Master. The ladies 
engaged in it are none of them wealthy. 
Three of the four now actively engaged, 
are poor orphaned working girls, with 
not a relative on whom they might call 
for assistance should their work cease, 
or their health fail. They have contri- 
buted to the limit of their own means, 
and then solicited small sums, which 
have ranged from ten cents to one dollar, 








until about one week since a friend sur- 
prised them with five dollars. The ex- 
penses have been trifling, though it did 
cost much self-abnegation to commence 
“the meetings on the lot.” These meet- 
ings have proved the key to all that has 
followed. The rent is four dollars per 
month, in advance; stove, lamps, seats, 
cleaning and repairs, by the kindness of 
friends with some pains and manage- 
ment, cost but six and a half more; total, 
ten dollars and a half, for the outfit and 
one month’s rent. 

Will not you, dear sister in Christ, 
look about you and see what you can do 
in this great cause, to which the women 
of the whole world seem to have just 
awakened? If you cannot speak from 
the rostrum; if you cannot wield an 
eloquent pen; if you cannot join in 
organized labors for the overthrow ot 
legalized rum-selling ; if you cannot de- 
bate with the learned, or convince the 
obstinate, you can present the subject to 
your associates; you can pledge the 
children—save the young. 

“You can bear away the wounded, 

You can cover up the dead,” 
and by these ministrations develop a ca- 
pacity to contain so much of the divine 
love as will overflow when self-conscious- 
ness has forgotten to watch and frighten 
you with the bug-bear of human criti- 
cism. 





GOSPEL SHOES. 
BY THE REY. C. H. SPURGEON, 

[Mr. Spurgeon, in a late Thursday evening talk, 
invested the subject of “gospel shoes” (Ephe- 
sians 6: 15), with new interest for many, by his 
familiar uses and illustrations. He described 
them as of matchless material, made by a blessed 
Maker, for marching, climbing, fighting, and as 
shoes that never slip. Some of his sentences we 
quote from The Examiner and Chronicle below.] 





Shoes that Never Slip. 
HE shoe of our text is a wonderful 


shoe for giving its wearer a firm foot- 
hold. 


When persons are on slippery rocks, 
or dangerous eminences, where a fall 
would be fatal, it is well to be so shod 
that the feet can get grip and hold. 
Nothing aids a man to stand fast in the 
Lord like the peace of the gospel. Many 
professors are very soon thrown over; 
they are attacked with doctrinal error, 
and they yield readily; they are assailed 
by temptation, and their feet go from 
under them; but the man who has per- 
fect peace with God, and who relies upon 
the Most High, shall never be moved, 
for the Lord upholdeth him. His shoes 
have driven themselves into eternal veri- 
ties, and hold like anchors. 

Beloved, this shoe is also 

Good for Climbing. 
Do you ever practice the holy art of 
spiritual climbing, God’s blessed Spirit 
leading the way? Do you ever climb 
Mount Tabor to be transfigured with 
your Master? Have you watched with 
him one hour, and seen his conflict and 
his victory? Have you ever looked from 
Pisgah’s glorious heights upon the goodly 
land and Lebanon, anticipating the glory 
to be revealed? Has your spirit ever 
been away there alone in mysterious 
communings with God upon the Her- 
mons? I trust you know what climbin 
work means, and that you have Geltved 
rapt ecstatic fellowship with Jesus Christ; 
but of this I am sure, you can never 
mount on high if your feet are not shod 
with the peace of God. Unshod with 
these sacred sandals, there is no climb- 
ing. Only those who delight themselves 
in the Lord God shall ascend the hill of 
the Lord and stand in his holy place. 
Good for Marching. 

It is an equally famous shoe for march- 
ing, in the ways of daily duty. Since 
we are no longer on the road to hell 
the roughest places of our pilgrimage do 
not distress us. In every sphere a heart 
at perfect peace with God is the sound: st 
preparation for progress, and the surest 


support under trials. Try on these shoes, 
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my brethren, and see if they do not 
enable you to run without weariness, and 
walk without fainting. All earth cannot 
find their like. They are unrivalled. 
They make men like the angels, to whom 
duty is delight. He who expects to find 
a grassy walk all the way to heaven well 
mown and rolled, or looks for a highway 
levelled by a steam-roller, will be sorrow- 
fully mistaken. The way is rugged, yet 
from all perils to our feet the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace will guard us; 
from fears within and fightings without 
gospel peace will surely deliver us. 
Good for Fighting. 

Lastly, this shoe is good for fighting ; 
and that I gather from Paul’s having put 
it among the armor. In the old style, 
fighting meant hand to hand and foot to 
foot, and then it was needful for the feet 
to be well protected, and indeed so well 
covered over as to be useful in assault, 
for the warriors spurned with their feet 
as well as smote with their hands, and 
many a foe was placed hors de combat 
with a heavy kick. Christian men are 
expected to fight with their feet in the 
battle against sin and Satan, indeed they 
must fight with all their powers and 
faculties. That grand promise has been 
given us, ‘“‘ The God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly.” What a 
tread we will give him when we once 
have the opportunity! We shall need 
to have our feet shod with the preparation 
of the gospel of peace to break that old 
dragon’s head, and grind his snares to 
bm and God helping us, we shall 

0 it! 





LAUGHING AND WORSHIPING. 


‘¢TTYOM, my boy, I was sorry for some- 
thing I saw in Sunday-school to- 
day,” said Mr. Wheeler to his son. 

“ What did you see, father? Nothing 
wrong in me, I hope!” 

Now it must be said to Tom’s credit 
that his behavior, both in day-school and 
in Sunday-school, was almost perfect. 
He took a becoming pride in “ behaving 
himself.” 

“Tt was this, my son. When we were 
singing that sweet hymn, ‘ Jesus, lover of 
my soul,’ I noticed several of the boys 
from time to time whispering and laugh- 
ing.” 

“Not me—you did not see me laugh?” 

“Yes, Tom, you. While we were sing- 
ing, ‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want,’ I 
saw you with a smile answer a question 
that I suppose Willie Spicer put to you.” 

“So he did ask me a question, and I 


answered him while we were singing, but 


I meant nothing wrong. He asked me 
if I thought Mr. Williamson had brushed 
his hair to-day, it looked so frowzy. I 
told him I thought not. If I smiled it 
was at his question, and I was not think- 
ing what we were singing.” 

“There is the trouble,” answered Mr. 
Wheeler. “ We sing in Sunday-school 
without thinking. We sing of Jesus 
without thinking. We sing of his death 
and burial without thinking. We sing 
of the sin that bruised and murdered 
him—the sin we have committed—and 
we do this without thinking. My son, 
this is a terrible thing! It hardens the 
heart. It makes us familiar with senti- 
ments which should melt us every time 
we utter or ponder them.” 

“Give me credit, father, for careful- 
ness, generally, and forgive my thought- 
lessness to-day,” said Tom. 

Young readers, are you ever guilty of 
such irreverence in Sunday-school? Do 
you sing sacred songs and keep up a chat 
with your companion at the same time? 
Do you sing the most solemn Bible truth, 
and yet smile at the careless remarks 
made by yourclassmate? Here is sin to 
be rebuked and stopped at once.— The 
Good News. 





Barrns’ Hymns.—A writer from Edin- 
burgh refers to the hymn, “Jesus loves 
me,” as very popular in the revival 
meetings in Scotland, and remarks that 
at first many considered it flippant, if 





not irreverent. “But now,” he adds, 
“ hoary-headed divines of Edinburgh vie 
with the little boys and girls in singing 
‘I am so glad that Jesus loves me, even 
me.’” Ah! these bairns’ hymns, as Dr. 
Guthrie called them, have taught us all a 
good lesson. It is bairns’ truth and bairns’ 
hymns we need at the present time. No 
better evidence need be given that we are 
becoming “ young men” and “ fathers” in 
Christ, than that we are consciously 
coming down to the place of the little 
children. 





For the Sunday-School Times. 
THE HUT ON THE HILL. 


BY MRS, C. E. K. DAVIS. 


T stood on the bleak side of the hill, 
half a mile away from the homes of 

the village. It was a poor, dilapidated 
building, with but two rooms that were 
by any means fit to live in; the others 
were windowless and doorless, and af- 
forded no shelter, except, indeed, to the 
sheep and cattle, that, in heavy storms 
of wind or rain, sometimes huddled to- 
gether under the leaky roof. It was a 
desolate spot, once the property and for 
many years the dwelling-place of Giles 
Atwood, a miser of bad repute. Since 
his death no one had been found poor 
enough or bold enough to occupy it. 
The village children, and not a few of 
their elders, who were ignorant and 
credulous, heard and repeated and be- 
lieved fearful stories of the house being 
haunted by the uneasy spirit of the for- 
mer tenant. It was said that every night 
at twelve o’clock he might be seen sitting 
on the kitchen floor, surrounded by bags 
and pots of gold and silver, which he 
weighed in his shadowy hands, and 
counted piece by piece until the early 
crowing of the cock, when he slowly 
vanished from mortal sight. 
though no one had yet been found who 
had himself witnessed these midnight 
visits, there were many who believed in 
them so firmly that they would not have 
been overtaken by nightfall on the hill- 
side for all Giles Atwood had ever pos- 
sessed, 

One crisp October morning, some dozen 
years after the miser’s death, it was ru- 
mored in Mapleville that a family was 
moving into the hut on the hill. Who 
they were, or whence they came, no 
one could teil, but as their few goods 
were brought in a hand-cart by a-feeble 
old man, it was inferred that the new 
tenants were not likely to prove a great 
acquisition to the society of Mapleville. 
Later in the day the same hand-cart 
brought to the door a crippled and de- 
formed woman ; and some men, who were 
watching from the back window of the 
Mapleville variety store, saw the old man 
lift her carefully and carry her into the 
house in his feeble arms. 

“T declare that’s a hard case!’’ cried 
Jonas Hopkins. 

“No business to come here,” growled 
Dick Shaw, one of the overseers of the 
poor. “ We’ll send ’em back where they 
belong. Their own town ought to sup- 
port ’em, and they’d ought to be in the 
poor- house !” 

“That’s so,” said Tom Kent. “ Taxes 
are heavy enough a’ready, in all con- 
science, but according to the looks of 
them folks somebody ’ll have to see to 
em, or they’ll starve on our hands.” 

“Let ’em starve, then!” muttered Shaw; 
“the town of Mapleville ’s got enough to 
do to support its own paupers.” 

“Come, come,” said kind-hearted 
Jonas Hopkins, “it is enough worse for 
them than it is for us—poor souls! That 
woman not able to stand alone, and the 
old man, staggering under her weight 
like a baby. Don’t be hard on them, 


And al- 





boys; besides, they haven’t asked any- 
body to help them.” 

“No,” again growled Shaw, “and it 
isn’t best they do! If you’ve a mind to 
see to ’em, you can, Jonas, out o’ your 
own pocket-book, but don’t call on the 
town of Mapleville to do anything.” 

Hopkins made no reply to this speech, 
but turned on his heel and walked away. 

Meanwhile, the old man carried his 
burden into the hut and laid it down 
upon a rude couch in front of the fire, 
which he had lighted on the kitchen 
hearth. 

“Do you feel very bad after it, Jane?” 
he asked, looking anxiously down into 
the white face as he removed her hood, 
and smoothed the pillows. 

“Some tired,” she whispered, trying to 
smile, “but I shall soon get rested. 
Don’t worry about me, James, dear; only 
think how good the Lord ig to give us 
such a pleasant home!” 

“Oh, yes,” said the old man, “‘ God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble.’ That’s been comforting 
me all this wearisome day.” 

“Tt is so beautiful!” said the woman, 
closing her eyes; “and we’ve everything 
to be grateful for.” 

“ We shall be comfortable here, when 
we're settled,” said the old man, sitting 
down on a stool near by, and holding his 
trembling hands toward the fire; “ we’ve 
a good shelter, and there must be good 
Christian people in the village that will 
call in and see you, sometimes, Jane, 
when they know you are one of the 
Lord’s children. At any rate we'll have 
Him here, and that is all we really need.” 


Half an hour later, Tom Kent, still 
watching at the back window of the 
store, cried out to his companions, who 
were gathered around the stove, 

“There goes Miss Hopkins up the hill, 
with a basket on herarm. I'll warrant 
Jonas has sent her.” 

“ More fool he!” said old Shaw. “He’ll 
come to want yet, you mark my words.” 

“She wouldn’t wait to be sent,” re- 
marked another. “ Lois Hopkins is as 
much like her brother as two peas ina 
pod. They’re always ready to do for 
them that are in need.” 

“Nobody will suffer where they are,” 
said a third. “Iwish there were more 
like ’em in Mapleville.” 

Quite unconscious of the remarks that 
were passing, kind Lois Hopkins wended 
her way up the hill, her loving heart full 
of compassion for the poor people whom 
her brother had recommended to her 
sympathy. At the door of the humble 
dwelling she paused to recover breath, 
for she had walked rapidly and her basket 
was no light weight. ‘‘ What a dreary 
spot,” she said to herself, looking about 
the neglected yard. ‘There is nothing 
cheerful here, excepting the sunlight 
that pours into the windows and upon 
the roof.” Thus thinking, Lois heard 
voices within. And first, the thin voice 
of a woman said: 

““* The lines are fallen unto me in pleas- 
ant places; yea, I have a goodly heri- 
tage.’ We’ve nothing to complain of, 
James, but we’ve everything to be grate- 
ful for.” i 

Then the old man answered : 

“You’re right, Jane. You’re always 
the one to see the bright side of every- 
thing, while I am often like doubting 
Thomas. But I’m thinking of your sup- 
per, wife. A bit of dry bread is a sorry 
meal for a weary woman, but it is all 
we’ve got for to-night.” 

“Tt’s sweet, and a feast with the Lord’s 
blessing, James, dear, and we’re sure of 
that. Oh,if you but knew how full I am 
of gratitude for all his mercies, and to 


think how he has led us—his poor 
babes !” 





Lois Hopkins was no listener, but she 
heard all this before rapping, and when 
the old man came to let her in, her kind 
eyes were full of tears. 

“T am one of your neighbors,” she 
said, following him into the kitchen, 
“and I thought as you had just moved 
in, and weren’t acquainted with anybody, 
I would bring you something warm for 
supper. It must be trying to come to a 
strange place, and among strangers.” 

She did not make a long call, only long 
enough to take from her basket a pail of 
savory, steaming broth, some biscuit 
fresh from the oven, and a pat of golden 
butter of her own making. She asked 
no impertinent questions, but gently 
smoothed the poor cripple’s pillow, and 
looked so sisterly and kind, and spoke so 
gently, that when she went away the old 
man said, “I must verily think the Lord 
sends his angels in human form, even in 
our day, Jane.” 

As weeks passed on, the people in the 
village found that, poor as they were, 
their new neighbors were not beggars. 
The crippled woman’s fingers were deft 
and nimble; she crocheted tidies and 
edgings and mats, and many other arti- 
cles, which her husband offered for sale in 
Mapleville and the adjoining villages, 
and in this humble way they earned an 
income sufficient to secure at least 
their daily bread. As they worked, 
they prayed and praised God, until the 
miser’s hut became a very temhple of 
worship. 

After awhile, children ventured to 
climb the hill, and look in at the hum- 
ble door, and Jane’s sweet smile and 
pleasant greeting won them to her side, 
She knew the Bible stories from cover to 
cover, and told them to the little ones, 
until it became to them, as to her, the 
wonderful Book of all books. Grown 
people too, the older sisters and brothers, 
even the mothers and fathers, were 
drawn by the magnetic power of love to 
Jane’s lowly couch, from which none 
ever turned away without having learned 
a lesson of faith and humility never to 
be forgotten. 

And so it came to pass, that the new 
neighbors brought a blessing with them 
to the whole village. Even old Shaw, 
the overseer, by means of a little grand- 
son, came under their influence, and 
witnessing their loving trust in God, 
their childlike faith in prayer, and their 
unfeigned love for even his poor sordid 
soul, he began to suspect that the hope 
to which they clung, was something 
surer than he had ever found. Then his 
heart began to warm a little, and more 
than one generous load of oak and maple 
found its way from his wood lot to their 
door, followed by a good stout young 
fellow, who was better able to saw and 
split it than the feeble old man. 

One evening in the variety store an old 
comrade announced that Shaw was grow- 
ing generous. “ Giving to the folks that 
live in Giles Atwood’s house,” he said; 
“same folks he was going to send back 
to the place they came from, to be taken 
care of.’ They all laughed, and then 
Shaw confessed: “It isn’t the first time 
a man has been mistaken in his opinions ; 
but I’ll tell you one thing, bovs, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that Mapleville 
folks will get paid twice over for all they 
do, in the prayers of that blessed old 
man and his wife, for they live with their 
hands in the Lord’s, day in and day 
out !” 

That was a remarkable speech for old 
Shaw to make; but every one of them be- 
lieved it. 





WueEw I am pressed with thoughts 
about worldly or home cares, I take a 
Psalm, or a saying of Paul, and go ta 
sleep on it,—Luther. 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON IX. 
(For Sunday, February 28th, 1875.) 





SUBJECT: THE LAND DIVIDED. 





TEXT: Joshua 18: 1-10. 





. 1, Andthe whole con- 

ation of the chil- 
dren of Israel] assembled 
together at Shiloh, and 
set up the tabernacle of 
the congregation there. 
And the land was sub- 
dued before them. 

2. And there remain- 
ed among the children 
of Israel seven tribes, 
which had not yet re- 
ceived their inherit- 
ance. 

%. And Joshua said 
unto the children of 
Israel, How long are xe 
slack to go to possess the 
land, which the Lorp 
God of your fathers hath 
given you? 

4. Give out from 
among you three nien 
for each tribe: and I will 
send them, and the 
shall rise,and gothrou 
the land, ana describe 
it according to the in- 
heritance of them; and 
they shall come again 


to me, 

5. And they shall di- 
vide it into seven parts: 
Judah shall abide in 
their coast on the south, 
and the house of Joseph 
shall abide in their 
coasts on the north. 

«. Yeshall, therefore, 
describe the land into 


the description hither to 
me, that ] may cast lots 
for you here before the 
Lorp our God. 

7. But the Levites 
have no _ part —— 
you; for the priesthooc 
of the Lorp 18 their in- 
heritance; and Gad and 
Reuben, and half the 
tribe of Manasseh, have 
received their inherit- 
ance beyond Jordan on 
the east, which Moses 
the servant of the Lorp 
gave them. 

8. And the men arose, 
and went ow if and 
Joshua charg them 
that went to describe 
the land, saying, Go and 
walk through the land, 
and describe it, and 
come again to me, that 
I may here cast lots for 
you before the Lorp in 
shiloh. 

9. And the men went 
and passed through the 
land, and described it 
by cities intoseven parts 
in a book, and came 
again to Joshua to the 
host at Shiloh, 

10. And Joshua cast 
lots for them in Shiloh 
before the Lorp: and 
there Joshua divided 
the land unto the chil- 
dren of Israel according 





seven parts, and bring !' to their divisions. 





HERE were the children of Israel en- 
camped when the incident of the last 
lesson took place? Where are they now? 
Where was Shiloh situated? What is the 
meaning of the word? To whom is the 
term Shiloh applied. (Gen. 49:10.) In 
what direction and how far from Je: usalem 
was Shiloh? About twelve miles to the 
north, When, where, and for what purpose 
was the tabernacle first erected? What is 
the meaning of “the whole congregation,” 
“the tabernacle of the congregation?” Meet- 
ing tent; that is, the place where God would 
meet with his people rather than their meet- 
ing with each other. Name the seven tribes 
which remained to be settled; which of the 
tribes were already settled; and where? 
What is meant by the “house of Joseph ?” 
The tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. Ex- 
plain the phrase, “describe the land;” also, 
“cast lots for you before the Lord.” We 
know not how this was done, but it was 
doubtless solemnly done as a religious ser- 
vice, and most probably in accordance with 
divine direction. (See Numb. 26: 55, 56, and 
33:54.) The Greeks were accustomed to 
distribute the lands of a conquered country 
among the victors by lots, intending thereby 
an appeal to their gods. “The lot is cast into 
the Jap; but the whole disposing thereof is 
of the Lord.” (Prov. 16:33.) Point out on 
a map the location of the different tribes. 
THE CONNECTION, 

As soon as an inheritance had been as- 
signed, at his own request, to Caleb, chief 
representative of the tribe of Juaah, it 
would appear that Joshua, probably aided 
by Eleazar, the high priest (14: 1), pro- 
ceeded to settle the tribes by lot; that is, to 
determine the relative localities to be occu- 
pied by each—the extent of territory. so oc- 
ys = was to be proportioned to the magni- 
tude of the tribe (Numb. 33: 54). Atter 
Judah was located at the south, and the 
house of Joseph- Ephraim and the remaining 
half tribe of Manasseh on the north, the 
work of dividing the land appears to have 
been arrested, possibly by some insurrection 
of the Canaanites, who had not been wholly 
destroyed, owing to the natural anxiety 
which the forty thousand warriors from the 
tribes east of the Jordan would feel about 
returning to their homes afier a campaign 
of seven years, and the general desire of the 
whole army to rest from their warfare and 
enjoy the fruits of their prowess. When 
this had been put down, and quiet again re- 
stored, Joshua selected Shiloh, a place near 
the geographical centre of the country, as a 
place for permanently resting the ark, and 
thither he removed the camp. 

THE LESSON 
embraces two topics—the setting up of the 
Tabernacle at Shiloh, and the survey of that 
ley the land which remained w be di- 
vi 





I. The Setting Up of the Taber- 
nacie,. 

Already in a most solemn and memorable 
manner had the law been publicly pro- 
claimed and ratified at Mount Ebal. Now, 
ere the different tribes separate and go to 
their respective provinces, their wise and 
pious leader desires publicly to observe and 
establish the worship of God, as he had be- 
fore recognized rom f promulgated his law, 
thereby exemplifying and inculcating de- 
votion, as he had illustrated and enjoined 
obedience. Work and worship should ever 
go hand in hand. Devotion sanctifies duty. 
Duty should always be performed with a 
devotional spirit. Whatsoever we do should 
be done to the glory of God. Everything ia 
good when sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer. The ark of the covenant had 
been carried by the priests, who bore it across 
the river to Gilgal, where the two solemn 
national ordinances were observed. It was 
also carried to Shechem, where the law was 
read and the inscribed stones were erected, 
and thence carried back again to Gilgal, or 
to another place of that name, where it had 
remained until now, when it was taken to 
Shiloh and placed within the tabernacle 
there, where it remained about three cen- 
turies, till the time of Samuel, when the 
aged Eli allowed it to be carried into the 
battle-field, and it was taken by the Phil- 
istines. 

What special rites and solemnities were 
observed on the occasion of setting up the 
Tabernacle, we are not informed. But, 
doubtless, as the place had been selected 
under divine guidance as a resting-place for 
the Ark of the Covenant,—a dwelling-place 
for the Most High,—and as the tribes were 
either all there, or very numerously repre- 
sented, and the gathering would be regarded 
as a farewell meeting, ere they separated for 
the first time permanently from each other, 
we may well imagine it was a scene of no 
ordinary interest, and marked by all that 
was solemn in service, imposing in cere- 
mony and magnificent in pageantry. What- 
ever martial enthusiasm, religious fervor 
and social festivity could devise, and the 
spoil of many cities could supply, would be 
called into requisition on this memorable day. 
On the green sward of the valley for a floor, 
and under the blue canopy of the sky as a 
ceiling, the nation rendered homage to the 
Lord of both for his great mercy in bringing 
them at last into the full possession of the 
land promised to their father, Abraham. 


l. It is our duty, the duty o 
all men, and of nations, to re- 
cognize the presence of God in 
providence, and his goodness in grant- 
ing peace and prosperity. Days of general 
humiliation for sin, and of thanksgiving for 
mercies, are becoming and dutiful, and we 
should all earnestly and faithfully engage in 
such service. 


2. It is our duty to seek first 
the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. Provision should be 
made for the worship of God every day in 
the closet and in the family, and we shoul 
aid in building places for the worship o 
God, where with the congregation of his 
people we may meet with him. 


II. The Survey of the Country. 


For various reasons, the people seem to 
have been tardy in going up to take pos- 
session of the land. This listlessness may 
have arisen from their reluctance to give up 
their nomadic habits and unsettled mode of 
life, from the fact that they were weary of 
so long-continued warfare, or from their 
fears of being unable, separately, to cope 
with the opposition which might still 
made to their taking actual possession of the 
cities. Joshua sharply rebukes this timidity 
and lethargy of the tribes, and orders them 
to select three men from each of the seven 
tribes. These twenty-one men he sent out 
to go over the remaining unoccupied terri- 
tory and survey it, taking note of its general 
features, its soil, fertility, productions and 
population ; and dividing it into seven por- 
tions or counties. This was done, and on 
their return a written report was given in to 
Joshua containing a description of the terri- 
tory, its resources and productions. 

The frontier of the land occupied by the 
children of Israel is so irregular, as to render 
an exact computation of its extent difficult. 
It is estimated, however, that it comprised 
about 15,000,000 acres, an average of twenty- 
five acres to each of the 600,000 warriors, who 
may be supposed each to represent a family. 
This does not seem a very large inheritance, 
but it must be borne in mind that the soil 
was exceedingly fertile, and under excellent 
and careful cultivation. The climate was 
genial and healthy, the seasons regular, 
and the harvests abundant. Wheat, barley 
and grains of all kinds grew plentifully. 
The vine, the olive, the date, the almond, 
the fig, the orange, the pomegranate, and 
other fruit-trees fourished in great luxuri- 
ance. The pastures were rich and flowery, 


whence the kine yielded milk, and the bees 
gathered honey in copious abundance. It was 








a land of plenty, a land abounding in corn 
and wine, and flowing with milk and honey. 

When the report was made, Joshua by 
lot assigned to each of the seven tribes one 
of the seven sections, varying according to 
their requirements, and then sent them forth 
to their future homes. As we learn from chap- 
ter 19: 49, 50, an inheritance was apportioned 
by divineauthority to Joshua, a place in Mount 
Ephraim called Timnath-serah, or Timnath- 
heres (Judges 2: 9), which means the “ por- 
tion that remains,” because it was assigned 
to Joshua after all had been provided for. 
Doubtless a special inheritance had been pro- 
mised him, at the same timeas it was to Caleb, 
as seems to be implied in Caleb’s words 
(14: 6), but the unselfish magnanimity and 
modesty of the noble old hero forbore to 
assert his claim till all were settled, and even 
then asked for himself but an humble home 
in which to spend the evening of his days. 
Timnath-serah, little and obscure, became 
henceforth the Mount Vernon of Palestine. 
Thus the posterity of Abram, Isaac and 
Jacob were permanently established in the 
yromised land, and each man dwelt under 
his own vine, or his own fig-tree. 


1. Let us not fail to observe 
and perpetuate the worship of 
God. The Tabernacle and the Ark, the 
holy of holies, with all its beautiful and 
burning wonders, have been taken down, to 
be set up no more. Our Great High Priest 
has entered into the true sanctuary, of 
which these were only figures. Let us, 
therefore, draw near with humble boldness 
to the throne of grace, by the new and living 
way which he has opened for us. (Heb. 4: 
14-16.) Each worshiper, the humblest and 
the youngest, may set upa “tent of meeting,” 
where he may hold sweet fellowship with 
God. Have you a place of meeting with 
God, a riverside, like Lydia; an upper 
room, like the disciples; a roof, like Peter ; 
or the shade of a fig-tree, like Nathaniel; a 
closet # 


“ Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 

What parched grounds refresh, as with a shower! 

We kneel, how weak! We rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves 

wrong— 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with 

ee?” 


2. Let us study the descrip- 
tion of our better land. God has 
been pleased in his Word to speak to us of a 
promised inheritance. Jesus has gone to 
prepare a place for us. We seek a city 
which has foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God. To every Joshua and Caleb 
who follows him fully, God has promised a 
reserved inheritance. To each of us, if we 
love and serve him, he says, “ Go thou thy 
way till the end be; for thou shalt rest and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 
(Dan. 12:13.) It is a goodly land—a land 
of light and liberty, of peace and purity; a 
cloudless, stormless land, a land without a 
grief and without a grave—a home where 
there is a fullness of joy and pleasures for 
evermore, and “a perpetuity of bliss is bliss 
indeed.” (Psalm 16:11; Rev. 21:4; .22: 
2-5.) Surely, we ought not to be slack in 
going up to possess such a land ‘at all 
hazards. 


“ To spend eternity 
In heaven's unclouded light, 
From sorrow, sin and frailty free, 
Beholding and resembling Thee! 
Oh, too transporting sight, 
Prospect too fair 
For flesh to bear! 
Haste, haste, my Lord, and soon transport me 
there.” 


— 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 





3 THE LINES ARE FALLEN 

i UNTO ME IN PLEASANT 

: PLACES; YEA, I HAVE A 
GOODLY HERITAGE. 
—Psalm 1 











The Primary Department. 





BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 
Topic: 
The Land Divided. 
Golden Text: 
The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places ; yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
Narrative : 
Possessions Given. 
Leading Thought: 
Blessedness of God’s Chosen. 
Studies for Teachers ¢ 
Ex. 25: 1-40. Gen. 15: 7-21. 
Ex. 35: 1-35. Deut. 32: 7-14. 
Gen. 13: 14-18. Eph. 1: 1-14. 
1 Peter 1 : 3-9 





a 
NORMAL HINTS. 

Prominent in this lesson is the assembling 
at Shiloh, the Tabernacle set up, and after- 
wards the division of land. Never pass over 
a point which is not wnderstood: if the class 
have been thoroughly taught of the Taber- 
nacle, as in the lesson of April, 1874, ques- 
tion them, and when upon the Golden Text, 
impress that the “pleasant places” in Ca- 
naan were such a “ goodly heritage” because 
of the worship of God. 

Most children have vague ideas of the 
Tabernacle. Every teacher should be able 
to picture it to a class; such information 
can be gained from Nevin’s “Biblical An- 
tiquities,’ Smith’s “Bible Dictionary,” and 
should be earnestly studied in Dr. Newton’s 
“Jewish Tabernacle.” It isa wrong to little 
children to suppose they cannot understand 
and be interested in such details as the fol- 
lowing. It is hoped that every teacher who 
makes use of these suggestions will add, 
what never can be transferred to paper, the 
charm of voice and feature inspired by a 
loving and sympathetic heart, an earnest 
manner, simplicity of expression and fre- 
quent repetition by questioning. 

Forty-seven years the Jews had lived in 


tents. Could they have a church, as we 
do? So they had, the Tabernacle. (Have 
the word repeated, until familiar.) 
What Was It? 
A tent for the worship of God. If pos- 


sible, exhibit some outline or representa- 
tion, previously made on the blackboard or on 
sheets of paper, unless you can procure pic- 
tures or copy from books. 

Who Planned It? 

Every house is planned by somebody, al- 
ways a plan drawn with exact measures for 
walls and rooms, doors and windows. This 
is the only building ever in the world not 
planned by man or woman. The pattern 
was made by God himself. How long was 
Moses in the mountain? Then God told 
him exactly how to make the Tabernacle, 
and afterwards often said to Moses, “ Make 
it after the pattern which was showed thee 
in the mount.” 

What was it Made Of? 


A frame of wood, the same kind as the 
burning bush (?), so hard it would outlast 
all other kinds, covered inside with pure 
gold; outside, the top and sides with four 
coverings or curtains. ‘ 

I, Fine linen, embroidered with figures 
of angels, in blue, purple and scarlet. 

II. Pure white wool, woven of goat’s hair. 

ILI. Skins of rams, dyed red. 

1V. Badger’s skins, or seal-skins, to pro- 
tect all from the weather. 

How was it Built? 


God told Moses to ask the people all to 
bring an offering to help build a place for 
him. He only wan what was given 
gladly, cheerfully ; they obeyed, and brought 
enough to build that costly Tabernacle. 
The willing-hearted brought skins and wool, 
gold, silver and brass, their jewels, ear-rings, 
rings, bracelets. Then they all worked; 
skillful workmen in gold and silver gladly 
helped; wise women spun and wove linen 
and wool, and embroidered the curtains. 
Can children do or give anything for God’s 
Church now? Where did wandering people 
get so many treasures to give? When did 
God tell them to borrow jewels? Their 
wealth was then all in gold, silver and such 
things as could be carried about. In those 
days everybody, even the men, wore rings, 
bracelets and jewels. 

What was in the Tabernacle? 


Two parts, the Holy and the Most Holy 
Place. In the Holy Place were three 
things, the Golden Candlestick, the Altar 
of Incense, the Table of Shew-Bread. 

Between the two parts hunga vail; within 
the Most Holy Place was the gold covered 
Ark. 

Who went into the Tabernacle? 


None but the priests. Every day the 
priest went into the Holy Place, but only 
once in a year the high priest entered the 
Most Holy Place. 

Were there any Windows in the 

Tabernacle? 

Not one: light was always burning in the 
Golden Candlestick ; on the Altar of Incense 
the fire never went out. Within the Most 
Holy Place the glory of God shone on the 
golden mercy seat upon the Ark and made 
it bright as the sun. 

This was the Tabernacle they moved from 
Gilgal and set up at Shiloh: the name 
Shiloh means rest; peace. Some of the 
tribes had already received their portion of 
land, but seven tribes had not. Joshua 
called all the people to Shiloh, and set up 
the Tabernacle, a place in the centre of their 
country, where all could worship. Then he 
told each of the seven tribes to choose out 
three men. How many men was that ? 

These men were to walk over all the 
country not yet divided, look at the cities 
and fields, make a map of it in & book, and 
bring it to him. Do you think the map 
was like the map in your geography in 
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school nowadays? There was no paper 
then; books were made of rolls of cloth, 
sheep or goat skins; but they knew how to 
measure land and to make maps. It took 
about seven months to do this; then before 
the Tabernacle Joshua divided out the 
land. 

The promise was fulfilled; made first to 
Abraham nearly five hundred years before ; 
again to Joshua. Before a city had been con- 
quered, before the Jordan was crossed, God 
raid to him, “ Be strong and of good courage 
—for unto this people thou shalt divide the 
land.” 

Were they not a blessed, happy people 
with God to watch and lead them to the 
home he had kept so long for his chosen 
ones? Could they not say our Golden Text 
for to-day? Years after, one of their kings, 
a sweet singer and player on the harp, sang 
these very words. What were their “plea- 
sant places?” The Tabernacle at Shiloh; 
rest after wandering, peace after war, homes 
and houses after tents and changes, a land 
“ flowing with milk and honey.” What does 
that mean? Not constant sweetness and 
idleness that they would weary of. Milk 
means there should be plenty for their 
herds and flocks, grassy “onpaing flowing 
streams, shade from noonday sun, dew on 
the grass, rain upon the mown grass, 
spring-time to sow and plant, golden harvest, 
store-houves filled with grain. Not only did 
God give all needed food for men and ani- 
mals, but he clothed the land with beauty, 


the song of birds and the hum of busy bees. 


In clefts of rocks, in hollows in trees, by the 
way-side, in any little resting-place where 
bees might light, there was sweetness stored 
away. hat wasit? Wheredo the bees get 
it? In that same land Jesus talked of the lilies 
and the flowers of the field; there oleanders 
blossomed by the rivers, and roses made the 
air sweet; blossoms bring fruit, vine and 
tree yielded for them delicious food—figs, 
dates, olives. So they hada “goodly heri- 
tage.’ What is that? A boy lives in a 
beautiful home ; it is his father’s house, but it 
is his home, too, because when his father dies 
it will belong to his child. So a heritage is 
something handed down or received from 
father or mother. Their heritage was the land 
and the precious promise of a Jesus to come, 
given to Abraham. The verse is for every 
one of us. Every comfort we have is from 
our heavenly Father’s lands; he knows how 
and where every little head rests on its pil- 
low at night; he knows where every little 
bird will build its nest and find the crumbs 
to feed its young; he sees the brown sparrows 
hopping on our door-steps, and Jesus says, 
“Ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” 

Those who love God as their Father, 
Jesus as their Elder Brother, inherit a home 
in a better land than Canaan, where there 
will be no hunger, no thirst, not one shall 
ever say, “TI am sick;” no heat, no cold, no 
sorrow, because no sin. Is not that a goodly 
heritage? It is ours, because as children of 
God we are heirs with Chri-t, those who in- 
herit his home. Jesus says, “It is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” fore the Tabernacle in Shiloh 
Joshua divided the land to the waiting peo- 
ple; before the throne in heaven Jesus him- 
self will say to all who have served him 
here, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you.” 





DAILY HOME READINGS, 





Monday—Numbers 18 : 20-25. 
Tuesday— Psalm 37: 8, 9. 
Wednesday—1 Cor. 15: 50-58, 
Thursday— Psalm 16: 1-11. 
Friday— Eccles. 7 : 1-12. 
Saturday—Genesis 49 : 8-11. 
Sunday—Genesis 15 : 13-18. 























ILLUSTRATIONS, 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.) 





“ He makes no stop who heavenward speeds.” 
If we would prosper, even in temporal interests, 
we should set up the Tabernacle first. Some years 
ago two friends, who were traveling for health in 
the West, spent some time in the ony of a mis- 
sionary to the Indians in Minnesota. Just as they 
were sitting down to family prayers one morning, 
some friendly Indians entered, and in a whisper 
told them that hostile parties were coming in to 
massacre the settlement. Instant flight was their 
only chance for — They were alarmed, but 
the hymn they h given out was sung, one 
playing on the melodeon as usual. Then a fer- 
vent prayer was offered up for divine guidance 
and protection. After that they gathered a few 
articles and fied. Two hours after the Indians 
entered the mission-house and pillaged every- 
thing they could find. Even the melodeon was 
broken up to get the bits of ivory to make into 
ornaments. The party of forty, sixteen of them 
children, took up their hopeless march over the 
country for a settlement a hundred miles away. 
The Lord brought them all through in safety, 
though the fires were blazing all around them, 
and they frequently came to houses where the in- 
habitants had all been murdered, yet “ the land 
was subdued before them.” 





Mvcu more, if we would have our séuls prosper, 
must we make our religious duties first. An evan- 





ist, whose labors God has greatly blessed, came 
Foy in a large church near us. His first step 
was to call the Christians together, and tell them 
that the Lord would not grant them a blessing 
unless they were willing to seek for it with the 
whole heart. He exhorted Christians to lay aside 
their worldly business for the week and come up 
daily to the sanctuary and earnestly seek the 
Holy Spirit’s influence. His advice prevailed, 
Stores were closed and business set aside, as far 
as it could be. The result was a great revival. 

How many delay entering into their heavenly 
inheritance because of difficulties in the way! 
Said an aged man, with much emotion, taking 
the hand of his pastor, ‘“ Here I am, an old man, 
and Iam not a Christian. Yet I feel no disposi- 
tion to enter upon the work of my salvation. I 
would give worlds to be placed where I was when 
I was twenty years old. There were not half so 
many difficulties in my path then as there are 
now.” 


“James,” said a worldly father to a son who 
had lately joined the Church, “ you should first 
get yourself established in a good trade, and at- 
tend to religion after that.” 

“ Father,” said the other, “Jesus Christ says, 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’” 














A WEEKLY REVIEW 


For Superintendents or Teachers of the Lesson, 
February 28th. 





BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


[To precede the class exercise on the lesson 
of the day.) 





What nation once had in it only two old men? 

At what period of its history? 

How old were the oldest of the rest? 

Names of the two? 

Position of Joshua? 

How old was Caleb when he was sent as a spy? 

How old when he was assigned his inheritance? 

How much time between? 

Who had kept him alive? 

What had become of his brethren who were afraid 
to go up for fear of the Anakims? 

What did Caleb say about his strength? 

What promise had Moses made him? - 

Where did he now ask to have his inheritance? 

What was his chief city? 

Is it always safe to serve God? 

Of ten boys who start out in life determined to 
serve God, no matter what comes, and ten 
who start with no such purpose, which are 
most likely to succeed in this life? 

The one are anchored by their purpose to stead- 
fast, faithful, useful lives, such as the world 
needs, and is apt to value and reward. 

Does serving God always pay in money; in land; 
in honor from men? 

If it did, faith would not have the place needful 
for our training. 
Who owns the world and all in it? 

Who can confer immortal honor? 

Is God likely to desert those who faithfully serve 
him? 

For what have we the word of Jesus in the Golden 
Text of last Sunday? 
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PROGRAMME 
FOR A BIBLE-SCHOOL SERVICE, 


BY JOHN B. SMITH. 
For February 28th. 
THE LAND DIVIDED. 


F the organ has played or a small band sung 
while the school has been assembling, all 
will be ready to rise with the superintendent 
to repeat at 
1.00 P.M. THE OPENING EXERCISE, 
The opening and closing exercises can be 
stencilled on paper and hung on the wall, 
or they can be printed on small slips and 
pasted on the covers of the singing books or 
Bibles, They are most impressive when 
most familiar. 
Leader.—I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the house of the Lord. 
School.—Let my cry come near before thee, O 
Lord. 
Leader —Give me understanding according to thy 
Word. 
School.—My lips shall utter praise. 
Leader.—When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 
School.—My tongue shall speak of thy Word. 
Leader.—For all thy commandments are right- 
eous. 
School—Give me understanding, that I may know 
thy precepts. 
All.—Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy Law. 


CONCERT RECITATION ofthe Golden Text. 
1.05 P.M. SINGING (the school being seated): 
“ Whither, pilgrims, are you going?” 

1.08 P. M. Read Genesis 28: 10-17 alternately 
by verses, asking, after first verse, What 
name was afterward given Jacob? What 
nation was descended from him? and, after 
the thirteenth verse, On what land did he 
lie? (Canaan.) 

Leader read Hebrews 11: 13-16; then say, The city 
offered to them as their best inheritance, is 
also offered to us. “I will read a description 
of it. 

Leader read Revelation 21: 10-20, 

1.14 P. M. SINGING: “I'm but a stranger 

bere.” 

P.M. PRAYER. All voices uniting in 
the Lord's Prayer at close, 

1.20 P.M. NOTICES. 

1.23 P.M. GEN’L REVIEW EXERCISE. 
For sample of this see ‘‘ Weekly Review,” in 
another column. 

1.30 P.M. CLASS EXERCISES. 

2.00 P.M. WARNING BELL (one stroke 
of call-bell). 

2.05 P. M. SINGING: “Go, work to-day in 


1.17. 


the vineyard ofthe Lord.” ‘ 
2.08 P. M. REVIEW of Lesson of the day. 





This may be « very few simple questions on 


RESPONSIVE READING of the Lesson. 





the facts of the lessonjand then the giving 
of practical applications of the lesson by the 
school. The fact that these will be called 
for, will greatly stimulate teachers to faith- 
fulness and the scholars to attention, and 
give a closing review of real interest and 
profit, teaching all, that the Scripture is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion and instructi in right Su- 
perintendents who have never tried it do 
not know how good and feasible a thing 
they have omitted. 

2.18 P. M. SINGING: “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

2.20 P. M. CLOSING EXERCISE. 
sehool all rising. 

Leader.—Let my prayer be set forth before Thee 
as incense. 

Schoot.—And the lifting up of my hands as the 
evening sacrifice. 

Leader.—Set a watch before my mouth; keep the 
door of my lips. 

Scheol—Ineline not my heart to any evil thing, 
to practice wicked works with men that 
work iniquity. 

Leader.—Search me, O God, and know my heart 
try me, and know my thoughts. 

Schoo!.—And see if there be any wicked way in 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting. 

All.—Every day will I bless thee ; and I will praise 
thy name forever and ever. 

BENEDICTION by the Pastor. 

2.24 P.M. Distribute library books, Sunday- 
School Times, Lesson papers, &c., in boxes to 
each class. 

2.25 P. M. Dismission. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 18 : 1-10. 





The 














1. At Shiloh: On a hill fifteen miles north of 
Jerusalem, and ten to twelve south of She- 
chem. In Jerome’s time nothing remarkable 
was extant of Shiloh but the foundations of 
the altar of burnt offerings, which had been 
erected ae the Tabernacle stood there.— 


- , 

The setting up of the Tabernacle at Shiloh 
gs them a bint that in that Shiloh, which 
acob spoke of, a)l the ordinances of this 
worldly sanctuary should have their accom- 
plishment in a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle. Heb. 9: 1-11 —Henry. 
“Lightfoot thinks the place was therefore 
called Shiloh, because of the peaceableness of 
the mys at oy be ‘I pee ne in Salem 
was his temple, w nifies peaceable. 
—Comp. Com. ” id 


2. Had not yet received: The dissatisfac- 
tion which Ephraim and Manasseh had ex- 
Pi respecting the inheritance allotted to 
them, seems to have influenced Joshua to stay 
the proceedings of the ns employed in 
dividing the land. till the campehad been re- 
moved to Shiloh and another survey had been 
made.—Sceott, 

3. How long are yesiaek? There is more 
real kindness in pointing out to men the ad- 
vantages within tseir reach, thatthey may be 
excited to improve them, than in gratfying 
their indolence and profusion.— Scott. 

Many are diverted from real duties and de- 
barred from real comforts by seeming diffi- 
culties. God by his grace has given us a title 
to heaven, but we are slack to take possession ; 
we enter not into that rest as we might by 
faith and hope and holy joy — Henry. 

9. The men went: This was no light task to 
undertake It required learning and intelli- 
gence, which they or their instructors had in 
ail probability brought with them out of 
Egypt. Accordingly, Josephus says that the 
survey was performed by men expertin ge- 
ometry. And in fact the circumstantial ac- 
count which is given of the boundaries of 
each tribe and its situation, well proves it to 
have been the work of no mean or incompe- 
tent hands.—Jamieson, 


Jo-hua cast lots for them: The 
heaven!y Canaan is described to us in a book, 
the book of the Scriptures, aud there are in it 
mansions and portions sufficient for all God's 
spiritual Israel; Christ is our Joshua that 
divides it to us; on him we must attend, and 
to him apply ourselves for an inheritance 
with the saints in light —Henry 

It is clear that the lot determined which of 
the seven districts each tribe should receive; 
all other arrangements seem to have been left 
to be decided Y, Joshua, such as the allot- 
ment of particular cities, especially the allot- 
ment of those lying in or near a boundary 
line.— W. H. Groser. 


10. 








LESSON BULLETIN 


FOR THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 


1. Jan’y 3. Joshua Encouraged. 


Josh. 1: 1-9, 
2. Jan’y 10. Crossing the Jordan. 
Josh. 3: 14-17. 
3. Jan’y 17. Memorial Stones, 
Josh. 4: 4-9. 
4. Jan’y 24. Preparation for Con- 
quest. Josh. 5: 9-15. 


. Jan’y 31, Jericho Taken. 
Josh. 6: 12-20, 
. Feb’y 7. Achan’s Sin. 

Josh. 7 : 19-26. 
Ebal and Gerizim. 

Josh. 8: 30-35. 
. Feb’y 21. Caleb’s Inheritance. 
Josh, 14: 6-15. 
. Feb’y 28. The Land Divided. 

Josh. 18: 1-10. 


5 
6. 
7. Feb'y 14. 
8 
9. 


10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Refuge. 
Josh. 20: 1-9. 
ll. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 
Josh. 22: 21-27. 
12. Mar. 21. Joshua’s Warping. 
Josh. 23: 11-16. 
13. Mar. 28. REVIEW. God's Mer- 
cies to Israel. 


Josh. 24: 1-13. 
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WE have received $1 for Chloe Lank- 
ton from F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In quick and kind response to the re- 
quest we made last week for certain back 
numbers of The Times, we beg to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of several copies; 
abundantly filling our wishes. Many 
thanks to you, friends, for your prompt 
favors. We have returned the copies we 
did not wish to retain, in all cases where 
the addresses were given. If “J. W.S., 
Lock-box $21,” and “Sarah B.” will 
send us their post-office addresses we 
shall be able to return their copies also. 





A MEETING of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday- 
School Convention, H. Clay Trumbull, 
Chairman, will be held at Baltimore, in 
the Sunday-School Teachers’ Reading 
Room and Exchange, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 23d, at 10 o’clock, to make 
final arrangements, and issue the call, 
for the Convention. The superintendents 
of that city have been in council, and 
appointed a committee to arrange for 
several public meetings to be addressed 
by the prominent workers from abroad 
at that time. 





“Our of the school grew the churclf.” 
This is written of a church in South Bos- 
ton. It began with two teachers and 
twenty-eight scholars, and now numbers 
seventy teachers, over six hundred 
scholars, and the whole church, too, 
should we noe add? For, is it not writ- 
ten, “ out of the school grew the church?” 
How we wish we could write that more 
churches had grown out of more schools, 
and more schools out of more churches ! 
Believe us, the most noble and the most 
profitable field for the church is among 
the little children and youth,—to say no- 
thing of the adults who need instruction— 
that are in and around it! 





OFTENER, perhaps, than we suspect, 
church members are kept awdy from 
teaching in the Sabbath-school by rea- 
son of the high taxes, They say, when 
asked to take a class, “We cannot afford 
to; it costs too much.” There is some 
reason in the reply—although, of course 
we do not consider it at all a final or 
sufficient reason. When, however, a 
church claims that its Sabbath-schools 
should be “self supporting,” and assess- 
ments have to be laid upon superintendent 
and teachers to carry it on, the church is 
responsible for the meanness, and we 
cannot harshly blame its membership 
who refuse when they are invited not 
only to teach the children of the church, 
but to pay for the privilege, into the 
bargain. 


“OrneR teachers” is the expressive 
title which an English magazine 
gives to those “ workers” in the Sunday- 
school who never take any of the lesson 
helps, never attend the teachers’ meet- 
ings, never have any social or other com- 
munications with their fellow teachers, 
never will be put upon committees, and 
never seem to care for any of the general 
interests of the school. They seem to be 
interested only in their own class; and it 
is a question whether they have the right 
sort of interest in that. The teacher who 
isolates himself and his class from the 
rest of the school is not a good teacher, 
you may depend upon it, It is necessary 
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for the best good of a school that every 
one, from superintendent down, should 
be “ public spirited.” 





BREADTH. 


ONES was recommended as “a man 

of great breadth.” The school made 
him their superintendent on that score. 
All that was affirmed of him was true, 
and a good deal more. He was found to 
be as broad as the whole Bible. Every 
Sunday he could reach from Jonah to 
John with perfect ease. He covered 
himself over all sorts of occasions 
with infinite adaptability. A more flex- 
ible and self-adjusting superintendent 
it seemed impossible to conceive. 
Points never troubled him—he spread 
out so wide that the point of everything 
was lost, or had lost its sharpness. He 
was so sweetly general and inoffensive, 
that no one could find it in his hear‘ 
cruelly to criticise him. So they have 
left it for us to do! 

It is a bad thing to have a man so 
broad that there is no room for anybody 
but himself where he may happen to be. 
Jones has no room for teachers. He does 
all the teaching. He talks about half an 
hour at the opening of the school, and 
then “sums up” the lesson at the close. 
It always is an immense sum, 

Jones is, between-whiles, all around 
the school, and into everything. That is 
the way he came to be a man of such 
breadth. He is of an inquiring turn. 
He is always balmy and placid. He 
never takes offence. He scorns to take 
a hint. He is never disturbed. He never 
worries. Disorder does not fret him 
at all, He talks on just as smoothly when 
the scholars listen as when they take 
their hats and leave the room. He con- 
tinues complacently to the end, not to 
any special end, however, for he is too 
broad to be limited to a conclusion. 
Hence he never comes to any conclusion. 

The fact is, Jones is killing the school 
with his breadth. His ideas are glued 
together, so that he cannot give one out 
without letting out all the others. He 
takes all suggestions, all hints, all re- 
proofs, all flattery, with as much effect 
as if you were to drop a paper of needles 
in the middle of the Atlantic. He swal- 
lows them all, and smiles and superin- 
tends on! 

Oh that Jones were a narrow man! 
Oh that he were a bigot! Oh that he 
were a nervous, fidgety, cross, sulky man! 
Oh that he were anything but a broad 
man! We might, then, get at him. As 
it is he is broad; and the school he was 
elected to superintend, but which he is, 
instead, spreading himself out upon, is 
dying. If your views differ from his dia- 
metrically, he says “‘ Yes” to both sides. 
You can’t get up a debate with him. 
Opposition is impossible. He loves 
peace—his peace—too well. He makes 
all sides cohere, and is so spacious him- 
self that he can agree with all at once. 

Jones loves children, bless his soul! 
it’s the best thing about him—but, then, 
he loves them in the lump, and takes not 
the slightest notice of individual chil- 
dren. He is too broad to descend to 
particulars of any kind. He does not 
know any single teacher. He is, in 
short, a broad sarcasm and satire upon 
a Sunday-school superintendent. What 
shall be done with him ? 





THE HEATHEN AHEAD! 


HE International Lessons are now 
introduced, not only into America, 
Canada and England, but also into India, 
China, Japan, Turkey, Australia, Poly- 
nesia and some other heathen countries, 
and the International Text will soon belt 
the world. 





And yet, we have recently heard of a 
church within ten miles of Boston, which 
has not yet introduced them. Some of the 
fossils of other days who still survive and 
occupy the place of teachers “ can’t see 
the benefit of them,” and some say they 
“ don’t understand how to use them,” or 
they present some other stupid excuse, 
and the church allows these fossils to 
hold it back while the heathen go 
ahead ! C. 





THE CHURCH AND THE OUT- 
SIDERS., 


HRIST has set an example to his 

children and to his Church, which 
should be better heeded than it generally 
is in the matter of carrying the Gospel 
to the masses. He went up on the moun- 
tain, and left for all ages the memorial 
“Sermon on the Mount” as a record of 
his visit. He sat by the well of Samaria 
and talked to a poor sinful woman, until 
her heart thrilled with wonder and joy. At 
the marriage in Cana, or at the tomb of 
Lazarus, he manifested the power and 
the grace of God toward man, lost and 
helpless. 

While he spake in the temple and 
taught in the synagogue, he did not con- 
fine his labors to these places, but went 
about continually teaching and preach- 
ing. Having taught his disciples lessons 
of heavenly wisdom, he sent them iorth, 
two and two, to preach the Gospel and 
work the works which he gave them to 
do. He was not content to open his 
mouth to those who came to him seeking 
instruction, but he sought out the way- 
ward and the wandering. He warned 
the wicked and wooed the careless, and 
led back those who had strayed away. 
The world saw in him, as it had never 
seen before, the illustration of the “love 
which seeks and follows.” 

To-day his Church has sadly departed 
from the example he has given her. It 
is true that houses of worship are built 
on every side, It is true that those who 
seek a home in these are usually made 
welcome by the persons who occupy 
them. The Sabbath bells ring out their 
call to worship in cities and villages, 
and even in many rural districts, but 
there are multitudes in hearing of their 
sound who heed them not, and who 
rarely, or perhaps never, enter the doors 
of the house of God. It will not do to 
say that such persons might come if they 
wished to—the trouble is they do not 
wish to. They must be convinced that 
they are welcome, and that they need to 
seek a home in their Father’s house. All 
their idea of religion is, that it is a hard 
service, rendered under the lash of laws 
in the hand of conscience. They have 
no conception of the joy and sweetness 
which belong to the obedience of love 
into which Christ leads his loved and 
loving ones. 

How shall these outside masses be 
reached and reclaimed? This is the 
practical question which Christ met and 
answered by going to them, wherever 
they could be found or reached. There 
is a great significance in the words, “He 
went about doing good.” He went to 
the sick and healed them, and then they 
followed him. He went to the dead and 
raised them. He sought the ignorant 
and taught them. 

So, to-day, by individual effort and by 
organized endeavor, believers are to go 
for those who are far from God. The 
true friends of Christ should go forth 
with this same wondrous love, “that 
seeks and follows,” and compel the wan- 
derers to come in. The Fifth Avenues 
of worldliness and refined sin, no less 
than the Five Points of debased and de- 
graded sensuality, should alike be the 
objects of interest and anxious care to 





the followers of Christ, who seek to win 
souls to God. The savage will not seek 
for the refinements of civilization, unless 
these are set before him and their value 
impressed upon him, No more will the 
carnal heart seek for the means of grace, 
unless it is led to do so by some fellow- 
being who can tell of the blessedness of 
this salvation. When any Christian goes 
to the house of God, as a regular and de- 
vout worshiper, he has performed but 
half of his duty ; and that the least im- 
portant half, we might say. He is com- 
manded and commissioned to take an- 
other, yea, many others, withhim, “Who- 
soever heareth” i. e. hears obediently, 
“let him say, Come!” Until we are 
willing to mortify self, and go to our fel- 
low-men, as far as we can reach them, 
and say “ Come!” the world will not be 
brought to Christ. There are tens of 
thousands of professing Christians who 
have never brought a single soul to 
Christ. What is still worse, there are 
tens of thousands who have never tried 
to bring one soul to a personal knowledge 
and acceptance of Christ as a Saviour. 
The Church of to-day is responsible for 
the world of to-day. If the millions of 
those who know not God are brought to 
him, it must be very soon, for in a few 
years they shall all have passed to the 
judgment. The world of the future is 
nothing to the Church of to-day. The 
Church of the future must take the re- 
sponsibility of its day and age. 

Is it not time that every man put the 
trumpet of the gospel to his lips and 
sound it faithfully, that the world may 
hear? Let every professing Christian be 
fired with a burning zeal for God and 
love for souls of men, and how speedily 
would the world be saved ! 








DOING AND KNOWING. 


NOWLEDGE is necessary to action. 
We need to know in order to act. 
Hence, at the outset, at least, knowledge 
must precede action. It is also true that 
action contributes to knowledge. It veri- 
fies the principles acted upon, and de- 
velops the mind for new acquisitions, 
Action is especially necessary to a knowl- 
edge of duty. “If any man will do his 
will,” says the Great Teacher, “he shall 
know of the doctrine.” At first view it 
would seem that the natural order of 
things is here reversed. Doctrine, or 
principles before practice, seems to be 
the order of nature ; but here doctrine is 
promised as the consequence of doing the 
will of God. 

The precept implies the possession of 
some knowledge. To do the will of God 
implies a knowledge of that will, The 
truth taught is that he who does the will 
of God, who acts honestly in accordance 
with the knowledge that he has, shall 
have more knowledge. 

There are some who see clearly the 
first steps of the religious life, but are in 
darkness in regard to other points. They 
know that they ought to consider their 
ways and be sorry for their sins, but they 
do not understand the theory of conver- 
sion; they wish to see their way out be- 
fore they enter on the religious life. Be- 
cause they have not all the knowledge 
they want, they will not put in practice 
that which they have. 

To such the words ot Christ have di- 
rect application. If they enter upon the 
performance of the will of God so far as 
it is known to them, the further knowl- 
edge needed will open up to them as it 
may be needed. When Christ told the 
paralytic to arise and take up his bed 
and walk, he did not decline to obey 
until he had evidence that he was pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength to go to his 
house. He asked no questions, he made 
no stipulations, but he obeyed. And so 
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if we enter at once on doing the will of 
God, we shall have knowledge to guide 
us to the end. 

The perception of truth is affected by 
the state of the mind. If warped by pre- 
judice or disturbed by passion, the truth 
cannot be clearly seen however plainly it 
may be set before us. The state of mind 
necessary to entering upon doing the 
will of God, is a state of mind most 
favorable to the perception of truth in 
relation to duty. No one can truly enter 
upon the performance of duty without 
earnestly desiring to know his duty. 

The earnest performance of duty se- 
cures the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
The Spirit guides in the way of all truth. 
The Spirit does not reveal to us new 
truth, but he gives us power to see what 
we could not see before. There is such 
a thing as the spiritual perception of 
Divine truth. We are unable to tell 
what it is, but we can have experience 
of its effects. It is not an addition to our 
perceptive powers. It is not a power 
which enables us to see truths that we 
could not see before, as the telescope 
enables us to see objects which are in- 
visible to the naked eye. All the 
truths of the gospel may be _intel- 
lectually discerned by a mind that has 
never felt the influ nce of the Spirit. 
When the Spirit acts upon such a mind 
it sees the same truths in a different 
light. They received his intellectual 
assent before. Now they rouse him to 
activity.. Some writers have taught that 
conversion consists in imparting to 
the mind the power of spiritual percep- 
tion. The mind sees these truths as 
they are, naturally acts in accordance 
with them, and the result is the religious 
life. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
one of the most important conditions of 
acquiring further knowledge in relation 
to duty, is faithfully to put in practice the 
knowledge we have. 





CHOOSING TEACHERS. 


BY THE REV. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 





HE election of teachers by their scholars 
is yet common enough in the Sunday- 
school to be a great evil. The attempt is 
sometimes made to justify this practice on 


the score of its essential democracy. “We |- 


are too democratic in our church to say who 
shall teach the scholars. We think it’s fair 
to let the classes choose their own teachers,” 
is a frequent rejoinder to any criticism on 
this mode of classifying a school. Yet this 
argument is as illogical as the practice is 
vicious. Waiving the question if church 
government should be wholly democratic, 
it is certain that only qualified voters are 
entitled to a voice in election under a demo- 
eratic government. Scholars in a public 
secular school do not choose their teachers. 
Patients in a public hospital do not appoint 
its managers. Representatives of one re- 
public to another are not chosen by the 
people to whom they go, but by those who 
send them. However democratic a church 
would be in its government, it surely should 
be entitled to designate its representatives 
in any field where it has a mission. Where 
the scholars elect their teachers, it looks as 
if the school belonged to the scholars; not 
to a church, nor yet to its body of teachers. 
Teachers ought to be accountable to and 
fairly represent those who appoint them. If 
they are selected by the scholars, the scholars 
may with some reason claim to be their su- 
periors, and direct them what to teach. 

In a church Sunday-school the teachers 
should, in one way or another, be selected 
by the church;—by the church collect- 
ively; by its session, or quarterly con- 
ference, or prudential committee; by its 
pastor, as its official head; or by the man 
whom it designates as superintendent of the 
school. In a pioneer or outside field, where 
the Sunday-school stands by itself, the 
teachers may properly receive their appoint- 





ment from God’s people, who in a sense 
represent the church in forming the school, 
or after its organization from the school it- 
self, as represented by its superintendent or 
teachers. In no case does there seem a pro- 
priety in referring the choice of teachers to 
those who need teaching. 

This is no new doctrine. Nearly forty 
years ago Dr. Todd, in “ The Sabbath-school 
Teacher,” said: “If our teachers are not 
held responsible for what they do and what 
they teach, to the pastor and to the church, 
woe be to the hopes of stability in the walls 
of Zion.” And W. A. Alcott, a few years 
later, in “The Sabbath-school as it Should 
Be,” declared as to the responsibility of 
church members for the teaching in their 
schools: “The teachers ought to be ap- 
pointed directly by them, and not in the 
loose, careless way in which they are now 
often appointed. ... Their appointment 
should be the result of almost as much de- 
liberation and prayer by the church, as 
should be the selection or the installation of 
a minister. This, it would seem to me, 
would make them feel that they are elected 
by somebody, have a trust committed to 
them, and are accountable for their conduct, 
and in some measure for their success. 
Moreover, it would increase the confidence 
of the children in them, and thus greatly 
add to the weight of their influence.”— The 
Sunday-School World. 


Notes. 


A Baptist State Sunday-school Convention 
will be held in Richmond, Va., beginning 
March 30, and lasting three days. 




















An interesting Sabbath-school Convention 
was held lately at Gettysburg, Pa., at which 
it was resolved that “ the holding of Sunday- 
school Institutes on the Sabbath is disap- 
proved.” 


Superintendent J. N. Stearns, of the 


Greenpoint, L. L, Presbyterian Sabbath- | 


school, had a del'ghtful recep.ion of his 
teachers and friends at his residence, 
Wednesday evening, February 3d. 


The twentieth annual Convention of the 
New York State Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Syracuse, June 
8,9 and 10. Major E. E. Sill, of Buffalo, 
is Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The whole labor of Jesus Christ was a great 
deal more like our modern Sunday-school ser- 
vice than like our modern church service. So 
far from Sunday-school work being a modern 
invention, it is the old church method that 
Christ laid down.— Vincent. 





The Port Republic, New York, M. E. 
Sabbath-school have a committee of five ap- 
pointed to look after the poor children, to 
see that none are kept away on account of 
insufficient clothing. This school holds its 
third annual reunion on the 21st of February 


The fifty-sixth annual reunion of the 
First Lutheran Sabbath-school, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., was held a week or twosince. It 
is a very large and flourishing school—num- 
bering about 100 teachers'and officers, and 
700 scholars. A. Hummel is superintendent. 





The Pine Street Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school, of Harrisburgh, Pa., numbers 67 
teachers and officers and 800 scholars. J. F. 
Seeler is superintendent. Onescholar “ com- 
pleted his ninth year of unbroken attend- 
ance.” 30 scholars joined the church last 
year. 


Rochester teachers have good times every 
week in their union meetings for the study 
of the lesson. The programme for February 
is attractive. Messrs. Blythe, Winans, Bald- 
win and Hunn will lead and teach the lesson 
each week in February successively, and suc- 
cessfully too. The meetings are held Thurs- 
day evenings, in the Second Baptist Church. 


In answer to “some old subscribers” from 
Cedarville, N.J., we take pleasure in say- 
ing that the words of “ This I Did for Thee,” 
Mrs. Havergal’s precious hymn, were printed 





in The Times of January 9th, and the music, 
as sung by Professors Johnson and Sherwin 
at the late New Jersey State Convention, 
may be found in “Songs of Devotion,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Biglow & Main, New 
York. 


The Union Work is very anxious that 
Sunday-school teachers should bring up 
their scholars to right views of giving, that 
thenumber of stingy Christians may thereby 
be reduced. 


Do the Sabbath-school teachers who are 
looking over the lesson helps on the Sab- 
bath, while sitting in their classes, previous 
to teaching, know that they are often talked 
about when Sunday-school workers come 
together ?— Union Work. 


At the next monthly meeting of the New 
York Sunday-School Teachers’ Association 
the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, will give 
an address on “ The Child’s Conscience,”— 
the teacher’s work and duty with reference 
to it; ani the Rev. H. D. Ganse, D.D., will 
teach the lesson for the succeeding Sabbath. 
The meeting will be held on Monday even- 
ing, February 22d, at the usual place, Dr. 
Crosby’s church. 


Edward Eggleston thinks that it is fooliSh 
to imagine that we must talk to children on 
all the thousand and one occasions when we 
bring them together. “ The habit of having 
speeches at anniversaries, pic-nics, Christ- 
mas trees, &c., has done much to make 
talkers to children careless and frothy in 
their style.’ And he thinks it is worse than 
foolish, it is eruel, to worry the innocents 
with talk when their mouths are watering 
at the near prospect of ice-cream and pound- 
eake. The children, at least, will vote with 
him. 


The Independent believes that “if one- 
half as much system and effort were em- 
ployed to regain missing scholars as are 
freely applied to recover lost books from the 
library, the average attendance in the Sun- 
day-sehools would be much larger than now. 
Notice these two items in the published 
reports of particular schools at this season 
of the year. Not unfrequently the boast is 
made that only two or three books are miss- 
ing, while the record shows that ten or 
twenty times as many scholars have dropped 
out, no one knows where. It is well to look 
after the books; it is better to keep track of 
the scholars.” 


THE FAULT IS WITH THE 
TEACHER. 








BY HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., LL.D. 


HERE is one cardinal principle 
which I believe is the basis of all 
sound teaching, a principle to which 
doubtless many will object, for prejudice 
is strong, and the prejudice of centuries 
is against it. 

The fundamental! principle with which 
I start is this, that learning, especially in 
the case of children, is a natural and 
therefore an easy process, having a very 
striking analogy in this regard to the 
operations by which the body is made to 
grow by the operaticns of eating and 
drinking. God has caused us to take 
delight in building up our physical con- 
stitution, in strengthening our bodies, 
and making them grow. If eating and 
drinking, on the other hand, were pain- 
ful or repulsive, we sheuld have a hard 
world to live in, and suicide would be 
much more frequent than it is. So God 
has made the processes which tend to the 
growth and development of the mind de- 
lightful. 

Now, if objection be made to this prin- 
ciple,—and doubtless the objection will be 
made,—that the facts are against it; that 
teaching and learning have always been 
uphill work; that in the mind’s eye in- 
struction has always been represented 
with a frown upon her face, and a birchen 
rod in her hand; if this objection be 
made to the fundamental principle with 





which I set out, I am sure that the fault 
has been in the method of the teacher— 


‘that the objection does not vitiate the 


principle, that learning normally is an 
easy thing. I do not care what the sub- 
ject is, I believe that the child can 
always be made to love the subject in 
which he is instructed, and that the 
fault always lies with the teacher if the 
child is not delighted with his instruction. 
This may be hard doctrine for some to 
endorse, but it is the true doctrine, never- 
theless. If our children are not pleased 
with our instruction in the Sunday- 
school, it is because we are not proper in- 
structors; we have not seized hold of this 
principle, and from it derived our prac- 
tice. There must be something wrong in 
our methods if we cannot represent to the 
young heart, in a delightful manner, this 
grandest of all truths, 





"For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 
THE “WEAKLY” TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ. 


HE weakly teachers’ meeting is held 
in a great many places. It can, how- 
ever, scarcely be called a popular affair, 
for it is apt to be very unpopular, and to 
be sustained from a bald sense of duty, 
or because somebody is ashamed not to 
have one. The weaknesses of this meet- 
ing are paraded and wept over at almost 
every institute and convention, and a 
great practical question is, How can 
it be made strong? 

There are many poor spellers even 
among good people, and some of these 
fondly imagine that the epithet which des- 
scribes their meeting, is spelled w-e-e-k- 
l-y. True, they are supposed to meet 
once a week, but there will come inter- 
ruptions. Snow will fall, ice will form, 
rain will drop, company will come, a 
show will reach town, and other provi- 
dential events occur whereby the meet- 
ing is necessarily omitted. The rule is, 
however, to meet once a week, and hence 
there is some show of reason for calling 
the affair a weekly meeting. But then 
descriptive names are always chosen 
from the chief characteristic of the ob- 
ject named. So this meeting is by right 
called “Weakly.” Weakliness is its 
strong point. 

Weakness does not necessarily accom- 
pany smallness. Many a small meeting 
is a little giant. Many a big oneisa 
clumsy dwarf. Quality is a far more im- 
portant element than quantity in a teach- 
ers’ meeting. The essential thing is 
work, well done. If this be by but two 
persons, they do not hold a weakly meet- 
ing. Some meetings inherit weakness, 
Their progenitors had weak convictions in 
the outset, and weak conceptions of the 
work undertaken, and weak purposes in 
prosecuting it, and so weakness pervaded 
it from the start. Some other school held 
a meeting for teachers, and consequently 
somebody proposed to follow the exam- 
ple, and as nobody objected, the meeting 
was inaugurated. It was, however, 
utterly destitute of the stamina of intelli- 
gence, piety, purpose, and an honest 
yearning to do better work. A hasty 
decline may be safely prognosticated in 
all such cases, and group after group will, 
as time goes by, be seen standing around 
a grave-iike opening, uttering over their 
departed teachers’ meeting that oft-re- 
peated lament, “It fell through.” It is 
remarkable, by the way, through how 
small a hole some teachers’ meetings 
have dropped. 

But many a reasonably vigorous teach- 
ers’ meeting, and some very superior 
ones, become weakly, and finally run into 
a decline and die. Sometimes this is 
brought about by the place of meeting, 
which may be cold, damp, dark, close, 
ill-ventilated, uncomfortable, inacces- 
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sible, unwholesome in every sense. Some- 
times weakness comes from a leader, who 
scolds, whines, jokes, lectures, rides 
hobbies, does all the talking, comes late, 
continues too long, or who does not 
know that even a good “Adult Bible- 
class,” is but a poor “ Teachers’ meet- 
ing.” Sometimes an argumentative, self- 
opinionated, supercilious attendant suc- 
ceeds splendidly in debilitating a meet- 
ing. Sometimes the method pursued by 
even earnest workers induces weakness. 
They do not work so as to help each 
other. They come with no preparation, 
while they should come with all that is 
possible, They use no helps, while each 
teacher should get the marrow out of 
some one or two of the grand helps now 
at hand. The whole company in any 
one teachers’ meeting should bring to- 
gether the condensed essence of all the 
helps extant. But when all helps are 
used, still there is a trace of weakness if 
exposition merely be furnished. How 
to teach the truth exposed, how to illus- 
trate and apply it, are questions every 
teacher wants to have answered, and 
every strong teachers’ meeting does 
something toward the answer. Other 
elements of weakness may be summed up 
thus, namely, want of piety, of polite- 
ness, and of common sense. 

People who are troubled with malarial 
diseases make efforts to get out of mala- 
rial districts. Teachers’ meetings which 
are troubled with weaknesses, should be 
gotten out of weakening surroundings, 
or weakening elements should be gotten 
out of them. Shall we all try it? If 
80, first discover the weak points, and 
remedy them. Secondly, keep on, ever 
pressing for the strongest and the best. 





THE NEW YORK NORMAL CLASS. 


TAUGHT BY REV. J. H. VINCENT., D.D, 





[A lesson given before the New York Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Association, January 29, 1875, 
reported in outline for The Sunday-School Times. | 


FTER the opening devotional ser- 
vices Dr. Vincent said: At a cer- 
tain place on Broadway, I often see, on 
dark nights, a great white wall of canvas, 
above the house-tops, and a circle of 
light on it, very bright. I stop and look, 
and wait to see what shall come of it. 
My curiosity is excited. My attention is 
arrested. The light has done it. Some- 
thing comes into the circle. My atten- 
tion is again arrested. My interest be- 
comes intense. I am carefully watching 
what is put into the circle. It tells how 
much money it takes to go to Omaha; or 
of a public entertainment ; or gives some 
remarkable political news. I wait a 
moment for something else. My curios- 
ity is intense. It is the light that does 
it. Soin lesson study. There is obscu- 
rity about some word or passage. The 
light clears it up. The light arre’ts, 
holds, rewards my attention. 
Lighting Up a Lesson. 

In our last two meetings we have been 
building up a lesson. We have “ laid 
the foundations.” We have “selected the 
right material.” 

Although my house be built upon a 
firm foundation of doctrine, and be con- 
structed of the best material, and fur- 
nished throughout,—a palace of truth, 
with all goodly and costly things to adorn 
it,—if I have neither window nor door, if 
there be no gas nor oil nor candle in my 
house, of what use are frescoed walls and 
elegant pictures and costly tapestry and 
thousands of books? I should diein the 
dark and cold; and I should die alone. 
Let me light up my lesson-house ! Then I 
can call attention to it, and show the 
way thither to passing strangers and ap- 
proaching guests, making them desire to 
enter. Once within I can give them hos- 





pitable welcome, show them and aid 
them in using pictures and books, and 
in the light and warmth they will delight 
in the house I have builded, and pro- 
nounce their benedictions upon it for the 
benediction it has been to them. 

“ Lighting up a lesson” is the employ- 
ment of those elements in teaching, by 
which the delighted attention of the 
pupil is attracted toward a lesson, and 
its instructions are rendered more clear 
to his understanding. In trying to arrest 
the attention of the pupil, there are 

Four Peculiarities 
to which I must appeal. 1. To the pu- 
pil’s delight in seeing. Little eyes are 
busy. 2. Next to seeing, the pupil de- 
lights in imagining. “In walking down 
town to-day, I saw a gentleman driving 
in a carriage, and another riding on 
horseback,” &c, Set your pupil’s imagi- 
nation at work, 3. Exercise his delight 
in comparing one thing with another. 


He is fond of riddles and conundrums, 
He will spend hours of pleasure in this 
way. 4. There is only one thing more 
that interests the boy more than anything 
else. An eminent minister and educator 
once asked a boy what interested him 
most. ‘“ Having a new pair of skates ?” 
No; “knowledge.” Appeal, then, in the 
fourth place, to the child’s delight in 
knowing. 

Corresponding to these four peculiari- 
ties are 

The Four Lesson Lights. 

1. Sight. To gratify or employ this, 
we have objects, diagrams, maps, pic- 
tures, &c. 2. Imagination, For this we 
have, word-pictures, stories, &c. 3. Com- 


parison. For this we have similes, meta- 


phors, parables, incidents, used to illus- 
trate truth, &c. 4. Knowledge. To gratify 
this, we have history, science, art, travels, 
&e., oe by which a wide-awake 
boy will be interested and delighted. 
Fourteen Hints on Illustration. 


I will now call your attention to four- 
teen rules for lighting up a lesson, which 
you will please carefully treasure up and 
ponder. They arethese: 1. Facility in 
the use of illustration, which is a great 
element in teaching, is attained and cul- 
tivated by ice. 2. Illustrations are 
multiplied by the habit of observation. 
For example, a man walks down town 
with an eye to his business. He sees 
nothing else, thinks of nothing else. An- 
other man walks down the same street 
with an eye to find what he can use to 
illustrate the lesson for the coming Sab- 
bath. Some teachers take a book in 
their pocket to write down what incidents 
occur to them. 3, The teacher should 
keep a scrap-book, for the preservation 
of incidents. He should look it over 
frequently ; make an index in it ; take it 
to the school-room, You gain more at- 
tention from your scholars, by the 
very fact of their seeing you have it 
and open it before them, as I do here 
now, by opening mine before you. 
4. The He ome should use freely and 
wisely the facts of every day life with which 
his pupils are most familiar. 5. He 
should make large use of Bible facts, 
narratives, —— 6. To use Bible 
light in “lighting up a lesson,” the 
poenes should ~ very familiar with me 

istory, geography, , Manners an 
pore eof “Bible AT aag 4 When Hol- 
man Hunt prepared to paint Palestinic 
scenes, he went to Palestine and spent 
pai ream i Senne eed live a 

ife is the t way to light up a 
fern “The best illustration of Chris- 
tianity is a living Christian. When in 
an old temple in Peypt, I saw a mirror 
so arranged that it all day long followed 
the course of the sun, and so kept the 
temple brilliant all the while with 
rays of the sun itself. So we, as Chris- 
tians, will shine forth on the world if we 
keep our faces and hearts constantly to- 
ward Jesus, 8, The teacher should use 
illustrations for the better teaching of the 
lesson, and never fill up time to amuse 
the clase, or to display his own genius. 
When light is let in on a painting, it is 
not to show the light, but A gee nes 9. 
A clock-face may he 80 illuminated as to 
dazzle the eye. The teacher should 
not use too many illustrations. 10. By 
an apt illustration at the beginning of the 
lesson, excite the curiosity of the pupils, 
and thus lead them to self-activity in 
mony. Lay a mould and ask them to fill 
it. In this lesson ask them “ Did you 





ever see & procession?” Anything to get 
their minds wide awake. Then tell them 
of another greater and grander procession 
of which this lesson speaks. 11. You 
should remember that in word-picturing 
the pupil will acquire no more definite 
and vivid view of the lesson than the 
teacher himself possesses. 12. You should 
remember that the best illustrations are 
those which come spontaneously, while 
you are endeavoring to make clear to 
your egpile a truth which is clear to 
yourself. 13. You should study the 
masters of illustration in books, in the 
ulpit, &e. 14. Converse much with un- 
ettered people and little children during 
the week on the subject of the lesson. 
_ For months I tried a class of children 
in my study and was surprised to find 
how many illustrations children would 
think of. A minister once said to a 
stone-breaker, “How I wish I could 
break the hearts of my hearers as you 
do the stones.” The stone-breaker re- 
plied, “If you would work more on 
your knees you might.” 

We should use illustrations as well as 
we can. A Chinaman who was too poor 
to buy a candle caught a glow-worm and 
held it while he lifted its wings, and so 
— —- of light by which to 
read the Bible. It is a great thing to 
have fulfilled one’s mission in the sight 
of God. 

The Lesson Pictured Out. 


Let us now go to work to picture out 
this lesson for next Sabbath. Take two 
pictures. 1. The commencement of the 
first day’s march. In simple words ex- 
press the elements of the picture. After 
you have thought and written five min- 
utes, I will call for your pictures and re- 
produce them on the blackboard. What 
do I see, as I think, about that siege of 
Jericho? 

What You See 

your pupils will see. Probably nothing 
more. Indefinite ideas from you will 
give them indefinite ideas. 1. The city. 
2. The walls. 3. Wide houses on the 
walls. 4. Armed men. 5. The gates of 
the city closed. 6. Armed men with ban- 
ners. 7, Swords. 8. Trumpets. (Did all 
havetrumpets? No.) There were seven 
priests, each one with a trumpet. (These 
were the only trumpets in the lesson.) 
9. The Ark borne by four priests. 10. The 
rearward, composed of armed men. 11. 
The scarlet thread in a window, a cord 
or rope. 12. The dress of the procession. 
13. The priests in priestly array. 14. A 
silent procession. 

You see how we might spend half an 
hour in completing this picture. We 
wish to impress on the young teachers 
who may be present the importance of 
impressing the picture of every lesson 
upon the pupil’s mind, The effort will 
always be profitable. 

The Use of Maps 

is necessary. Here is one (hanging be- 
fore the audience) with plenty of muslin 
in it. Large outline maps should be used, 
eealy showing the geography of Bible 
ands. Raised maps may be used in the 
class, or small class maps. When we get 
our classes seated around a table with 
drawers in it (as we ought to have), then 
we shall expect more facilities for study- 
ing the lesson. The old process of seat- 
ing scholars on a long bench is being 
abolished. Every pupil could be easily 
ee with “Colton’s Card Maps of 
Bible Lands” (40 cents a dozen). Every 
pupil might have a set of these maps, or 
at least every class. It would help to 
occupy the attention of the pupils. 

Then comes 

The Use of Objects 


of various kinds. Nelson’s pictures of 
Bible scenes and Bible incidents could 
be got at small expense. I know a gen- 
tleman in Kansas who uses tobacco 
enough in a single year to supply a 
whole Sunday-school with maps. I have 
here a little plant that actually came 
from Jericho. This would arrest the at- 
tention of the class. I have three pic- 
tures of the “Chautauqua Palestine.” 
A view of the whole of Canaan from 
“ Pisgah.” The “ Chautauqua Palestine” 
is on some accounts preferable for this 
purpose to pictures of the original Pal- 
estine. 

F have a great deal of faith in the use 
° 

The Slate in Classes, 


more than in the blackboard. Small 
slates with colored crayons. If the use 
of these things attracted the attention 
from the lesson, I would drop them. 
“The Leaf. Cluster,” by Frank Beard is 





| his people. 


| 


useful for infant classes. An actual model 
of the Ark, and a full set of the Taber- 
nacle furniture, which each class may 
possess, are all valuable for illustration. 
“The Ark of the Covenant,” “The 
Mercy Seat,”—and the ark symbolic of 
the divine presence, going about with 
God’s people,—all these things are very 
much Detter understood by seeing the 
actual models in’two minutes, than many 
minutes’ description would convey. [ 
have in my hand little simple pictures 
illustrating the lesson for each month. 
Take blackboard illustrations from all 
the Sunday-school journals and papers, 
and put them in a scrap-book. In this 
lesson you could use a picture of the Ark, of 
a trumpet, of the walls. Mrs. Alden, of 
the “Presbyterian at Work,” in the in- 
fant-class lesson, says, “Put down on 
the blackboard the first day’s work, se- 


cond day, third day, and so on. 1. They 
walked and kept silence; 2. They 
shouted when they walked; 3. When 


they shouted they obeyed God.” 
The Use of Comparison 
in teaching this lesson. To teach, first 
a lesson of faith, Here are people march- 
ing for six days and not until the seventh 
do the walls fall. Sucha long time to wait. 
I was told that it was three years from 
thetimethe “ West End Watch Factory,” 
of New Jersey, was formed, before it com- 
menced to make watches. A little girl 
in a school, sat perfectly still during an 
alarm of fire, while all. the rest rushed 
out. When asked why she did this, she 
said, “My father. is a fireman, and he 
told me to sit still when there was a fire.” 
She had perfect faith in her father’s word 
and knowledge. Notice, also, Abraham’s 
faith in the offering of Isaac. 11th 
of Hebrews. Syrophenician woman. 
Facts 
may be used to illustrate the lesson. 
The results of ‘Palestine Exploration 
Society,” modern a oe 
Paris. There is a little tract publishe 
by the “Willard Tract Depository,” called 
“Christians Shout,” valuable to read in 
connection with this lesson. 
The Difficulties. 

To the question, “ What are the diffi- 
culties encountered in this lesson?” the 
following answers were given by differ- 
ent members of the class: 1. Destruction 
of so many people. 2. The Lord fought 
a battle on the Sabbath. 3. Trumpets of 
rams’ horns.’ What are they? 4. Why 
should the city be accursed and no more 
built? 5. Does the expression, “ before 
the Lord,” mean the presence of this 
angel? (8th verse.) It is thought by some 
that the “captain of the Lord’s host” 
made a review of the army on the first 
day. 6. What is the rearward? 7. Did 
Rahab’s house fall ? 

Answers. 

The destruction of so many people was 
necessary to the safety and establishment 
of God’s Church in the world. We can 
point to the Peru disaster, and other 
earthquakes. Is it necessary to vindicate 
these? Under this view, the charge of 
cruelty falls to the ground in the pres- 
ence of similar calamities in the world 
elsewhere. Did not this destruction 
make the Israelites cruel? I think not. 
Not for your righteousness, but for the 
wickedness of those nations were they 
destroyed, and that the land might be 
the repository of God’s truth. Because 
they failed to take the land of Canaan 
when first commanded to do it, they 
were punished by wandering in the wil- 
derness thirty-eight years. 

The Lord’s best battles are fought on 
Sunday. The trumpets of Jubal were 
used. (Not rams’ horns, but made in 
shape of rams’ horns.) The prohibition 
was to prevent the establishment of a 
fortification of those people in that place. 
The “ rearward” was a company from the 
tribe of Dan to gather up the stragglers 
and children on the way. Probably Ra- 
hab’s house did not fall. Why was it 
forbidden to rebuild the city of Jericho? 
It was to remain as a ruin to commemo- 
rate God’s destruction of his enemies. 

The Practical Lessons. 

1. The destruction of Jericho is God’s 
way of teaching his children his own 
holiness and his hatred of sin. 2. The 
sanctity of the treasures in the city. 
God’s way of teaching his children be- 
lieving obedience. 3. Good way of teach- 
ing children his way of giving gifts to 
How the whole of Canaan 
might have been won. So we may take 
Canaan, by faith in obedience to his will 
the whole world may be won to Christ. 
4. Power of the blood. 5, How to do 
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ene day’s work at atime. 6. How faith- 
ful work each day prepares for harder 
work afterwards. 7. God’s value of per- 
severance. 8. Individual duty. 9. Power 
and impressiveness of silence. 10. The 
power of the jubilee trumpets. I fancy 
they played the jubilee chorus of victory 
the very first day. They played no 
“dead march.” 14. Power of the Ark of 
God with us. The following 
Practical Suggestions 
and questions were given from the audi- 
ence: 1. The inspiration of believing 
obedience. 2. Should we teach a great 
struggle and fight for each soldier, 
that so in the power of God’s work and 
prayer, our Jericho is to fall? Do not 
children look for some great thing out- 
side of God’s example of patient faith 
and work? 3. Sunday-school teachers 
zo around their Jericho six days of the 
week, The walls should fall on the Sab- 
bath! 4. The lessons of 1874 kept us 
in the wilderness. The lessons of 1875 
take us into Canaan. Shall not the 
higher plane of our thought lead us into 
a higher plane of living? Shall we not 
live in a heavenly Canaan now? 
The Class Drill 


was then taken up, reviewing the four 
Golden Texts of January, and the topics 
of each lesson in a mnemonic method. 
Also, a drill on Bible history, with dates 
of events and historical characters from 
the Creation down, from an outline sys- 
tem of mnemonics printed on a little 
sheet and distributed to the class. Dr. 
Vincent remarked that he would like to 
go through a general system of outline 
class drills with a class of young people. 
In this way he could render some valua- 
ble service. Cc 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
CHEMISTRY UNDER TRIBUTE. 





BY REV. N. D. WILLIAMSON, 


ULTITUDES who will read this 
have seen the use made of magnet- 
ism by Bro. E.P. Hammond. And many 
of us have followed him in the use of the 
magnetic hammer, with the tacks and 
nails of various sizes, to impress on chil- 
dren the importance of turning to God in 
their youth. 

My wel!l-beloved brother and youthful 
neighbor, Rev. H. A. Gobin, of South 
Bend, Ind., made good use of chemistry 
in his labors of love for his Sunday-school 
children last Saturday afternoon. A 
newspaper notice that he would give a 
chemical lecture to his Sunday-school at 
that time, in his lecture-room—that of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church— 
brought numbers of larger children to- 
gether to see and hear with the little 
ones. After the interesting preliminary 
services, the favorable seating of the 
smaller children, and the arranging of 
the apparatus in plain sight, the lecture 
began. 

His first lesson was, “‘ We must obey God 
in things we do not understand.” “ And,” 
the lecturer said, “we could know we 
ought to do this because of the fact that 
there are things occurring before our eyes 
that we must believe, though we cannot 
understand them.” To prove this, he 
brought out his long, slender “ test- 
glass,” with the lower end closed, and 
rinsed it out with water, that they might 
be sure there was no black powder in the 
bottom. Exhibiting two bottles filled 
with a colorless fluid, he poured a portion 
of one into the glass, where it still looked 
clear; but when he had poured in a por- 
tion of the other clear fluid, lo, the whole 
was instantly black! Whereupon he told 
them of a number of Bible doctrines we 
must believe on God’s testimony though 
we cannot understand them. 

The second lesson was, “ We must obey 
God by avoiding evil things in which we 
see no harm.” Showing them agoblet filled 
with what looked like water, and getting 
them to assert that it seemed harmless, 
he reminded them that he had watched 
that goblet and guarded it from their 
approach before the lecture began, and 





then said, “Children, this is poison! I 
would not drink it if would give 
me all their large manufactory. Now, 
children, would you drink it?” The re- 





ply came vigorously, “ No, sir!” And to 


the question, ‘‘ Why not?” they answered, 
“ Because you have told us it is poison.” 
This brought up an important little cata- 
logue of the things which seem harmless 
to them, but, which they must avoid be- 
cause God and their parents, who are 
wiser than they, have forbidden them ; 
the lesson having been strengthened by 
stating what the liquid was, and getting 
the assurance from another of the clergy- 
men present that he would not dare to 
drink it. 

The third lesson, “‘ We must obey God 
when he commands us to avoid things 
that appear attractive,” was enforced by 
a goblet of fluid that looked like wine. 
He spoke of the great lessons of the Bible 
on the use of wine, and other things that 
may appear attractive, while they are 
really dangerous. “ But,” said he, “you 
think it does not matter if you only take 
a little of the forbidden but attractive 
thing. Now look. I put some of this 
clear liquid in the glass, and pour only a 
few drops out of the goblet in with it, 
and you see it all turns black. This 
shows you that you must abstain entirely 
from what God commands you to avoid, 
however attractive it may seem, for a 
little of it even will prove very injurious 
to you.” 

The fourth lesson was, “The religion of 
Jesus Christ, or the ‘ water of life,’ as the 
Bible calls it, will cleanse your heazts 
and lives from sin, if you will receive it.” 
Some of the black fluid was exhibited in 
the test glass, when the pastor said, “ Let 
us see if water will change this color ; let 
us pour in some out of this pitcher. No; 
you see it remains black still. All your 
own good works will not change your 
hearts. But now let us pour in some of 
the contents of this third bottle. See 
there; it is changing color. The black 
does not settle to the bottom, but it dis- 
appears. Now it is all gone. So, if you 
will receive in your hearts what Jesus 
has to give, you will find sin and wrong 
going out, until by and by you will be 
entirely cleansed from all wrong.” 

The lecture was listened to with the 
greatest attention by the children, who 
received important lessons in a form 
they cannot easily forget. If any of the 


readers of The Sunday-School Times wish to 
make a new departure and use the formula 
of this lecture, the writer has no doubt 
that a postage stamp and a request sent 
to Brother Gobin will bring it by return 
mail. God will certainly bless all judi- 
cious efforts to enforce the lessons of his 
Book of grace, by illustrations from his 
book of nature; and this is one of the 
things in which it cannot be wrong to 
borrow what others have used in their 
endeavors to do good. 





THE PAsroRAL TEACHER.—The Sunday- 
School Journal, some months since, gave this 
excellent picture of him; 


He recognizes himself as a teaeher for full 
seven days in every week; he tries to live 
seven days a week so correctly, and in such 
nearness to God, that his “ unconscious in- 
fluence” may always be just right; he visits 
the sick of his little flock very frequently; he 
visits all as often as possible; he invites 
them to visit him; he always talks a little 
about the lesson for next Sunday; he writes 
to the absent; he prays daily for every 
scholar; he sees that his scholars attend 
preaching service at least once a Sabbath; 
he tries to meet his class at the regular week 
evening prayer-meeting. 








BENDING TO THE TASK.~—What a tremen- 
dous power would be gained if every Chris- 
tian worker bent to the task immediately 
before him, as though it were his life-work, 
feeling that God himself has set him to it, 





nothing doubting that it is his plaee, and his 
work, and never once unsettling his mind 
by thinking of the possibility of laying the 
burden upon some other shoulders than his 
own. I have often prayed for such a set- 
tled conviction, in regard to duty, as was 
revealed to me by one who is, with steady 
purpose and marvelous enthusiasm, de- 
voting his life to Sunday-school work, when 
he said, “ Talk about thrones and kingdoms, 
and places of power! I can say to you hon- 
estly, that no other position in this world 
has for me a feather’s weight of value, in 
comparison with my place of work for 
Christ and the children.—The Working 
Church. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
AS A MENTAL PHILOSOPHER. 


[From an address on “The Economy of Chris- 
tian Labor,” by Rey. 8. R. Dennen, at the Maassa- 
chusetts State Sunday-school Convention. } 


SABBATH-SCHOOL teacher should 
be a mental philosopher. Not that he 
ought to understand Reid and Hamilton, 
Mill and Porter, although to have mastered 
these would not injure him ; but he or she 
ought to be well versed in the mental phi- 
losophy of common sense, and understand the 
different minds to be dealt with. An expe- 
rienced public-school teacher said to me, 
“ Often I do not know my pupils until they 
are about to leave me, then I see the jewel 
I had in my hands, and might have polished, 
had I sooner understood my material. I 
have made some grave mistakes.” Should 
I mention his name, a well-known one 
among public educators, you would marvel 
at such a confession. Yet who among our 
best Sabbath-school teachers would not make 
the same confession with humility and tears ? 
We must know the minds we are to mould, 
the ever-differing souls we are to win, else 
we fall below the highest economy. They 
are domiciled in bodies that cramp and 
affect them, both by inherited taint and the 
habits already taken on. We must know 
both tenant and tenement, would we do 
most successfully our grand, immortal work. 
Instruction must fit the temperament and 
circumstances of the child that receives it. 
Miscellaneous teaching, like random shots 
in battle, seldom hits save by accident. 

Some children are coarse and over-confi- 
dent, and need to be kindly, but firmly, 
handled ; others are reticent and shy, and 
must be drawn out and inspired with confi- 
dence. There are those who are impulsive; 
while others are slow and cautious; some 
are dull and unimpressible; while others 
are keenly alive. One has little faith, and can 
receive nothing on trust, while another is over- 
credulous. This one needs encouragement ; 
that one restraint. Now we must win; and 
now coax; and now compel. This disposi- 
tion yields to fear; that to love. In the 
same family we are more surprised at the 
differences of temperament and taste, than 
at the similarity; much more then, when a 
class is gathered from several unrelated 
families. 

We reach the highest eeonomy when we 
know our children in themselves and their 
surroundings, and fit our instruction to each 
pupil before us. This is my meaning, when 
I say, each teacher should be a mental phi- 
losopher. 








Tue Secret oF DisciPLine.— Now, what 
do we mean by discipline as regards the 
persons on whom it is exegcised? Such a 
condition of mind and body as renders them, 
whether singly or in the mass, thoroughly 
workable. And what, then, is the meaning 
of discipline, as applied to the persons using 
it? Surely, such a mode of procedure as 
may best bring about this condition ; as shall 
produce, not a cowed and stunted subjec- 
tion, but a willing submission to control, an 
intelligent obedience to rule, an active fol- 
lowing or discipleship on the part of those 
upon whom it is brought to bear. The true 
meaning, then, of a teacher’s discipline is 
leading ; the secret of it is sympathy. And 
for this we have the most sublime example 
and the highest authority: “I drew them 


with cerds of a man and with bands of love.” 
“ Neither as being lords over God’s heritage 
but being ensamples to the flock.” 





ADULT BIBLE-SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 


BY THE REV. W. H. H. MARSH. 





INCE the origin of Sunday-schools 

not only has there been remarkable 
growth, but also improved methods and 
facilities for imparting to the youth a 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A not in- 
considerable portion of the best talent of 
our churches is now devoted to the work 
of the school, and our best members are 
prayerfully and actively engaged in its 
prosecution. We are doing much. We 
have many noble workers, and we have a 
future in this work destined to be of in- 
eonceivable benefit to the next generation, 
if we may consider past successes as pro- 
phetic of future growth and enlarged in- 
fluence. 

But, has not the time arrived when tha 
relation of the Sunday-school to the pres- 
ent and the future demands the formation 
of Adult Bible-schools as the rule instead 
of being, as is now the fact, only an occa- 
sional exception ? And is it not high time 
to raise the question whether, if the school 
has been, and is, such a blessing to chil- 
dren and youth, it may not be made a 
most effeetive means of imparting a know- 
ledge of the Bible to men and women? 
And further, is it not time for all churches 
to consider the duty of organizing their 
members into classes, and setting apart 
men and women among them who have 
given evidence of aptness to teach—whose 
duty it shall be to preside over these classes 
and lead them in the study of the word of 
God? In a few churches this has been 
practically done, and we regard it as the 
beginning of a movement destined to be- 
come universal. 

In most churches there is a Bible-class ; 
usually taught by the pastor, or by some 
competent member of the church—a Dea- 
con oran Elder. This class is generally 
made up of adult members of the church, 
with, perhaps, a few from the congrega- 
tion. But it embraces only a small por- 
tion of the members, and mostly the more 
intelligent and devout, so that those who 
most need the mental and spiritual bene- 
fits of such a class do not enter. The body 
of the membership is not reached by this 
means, and never can be. 

We must go beyond this. We do not 
here propose to suggest a way by which 
the thing may be attained. We only as- 
sert its imperative necessity. If the Pas- 
tor’s Bible-class is a benefit to a few mem- 
bers, then other classes, taught by compe- 
tent men and women, would be similarly 
beneficial to all. We must take higher 
ground. We must go on toward perfee- 
tion. Bible study is the duty of church 
members, and their attendance upon it 
should be insisted on for their profit, for 
the good of the church, and fer the inter- 
ests of intelligent, vital piety. All the 
members of our churches in Adult Bible- 
classes must be our motto—and will, we 
are persuaded, soon be that of all truly 
evangelical churches. The necessity is 
upon us, and God is preparing the way to 
meet it. We never had so many persons 
fitted to teach if they but gave themselves 
to it, as we now have in our churches, and 
God has not given such persons to his 
churches in vain. He has a purpose. The 
Bible must be more generally and more 
thoroughly studied by his people, and he 
is preparing the way, and calling us to 
move on in obedience to his call ; do what 
he indicates, and look to him in prayer 
and faith, and he will call out from among 
his people the reserve force he has been 
marshaling for this very thing. 

It may be objected, We have not enough 
teachers now, and some of these are in- 
competent. We know this is so. But 
we reply that the only way to remove this 
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difficulty is to call the whole church and 
congregation, if possible, into the Sunday- 
school, by organizing them into Adult 
Bible-classes. Indeed, while there is often 
nothing in a name, we should be rejoiced 
to have the name Sunday-school aban- 
doned, and the more appropriate and ex- 
pressive one, “ Bible-school,” given to the 
whole, including the juvenile and adult 
departments. And when this is done it 
will supply the lack of teachers of which 
so much complaint is heard. Large adult 
classes, taught by competent leaders, will 
supply, when needed, teachers for inferior 
classes, and thus not only furnish a larger 
supply, but a very much better quality. 

As to the necessity of such classes it is 
obyious. A knowledge of the Bible lies at 
the basis of all true and intelligent piety. 
“The words that I speak unto you they 
are spirit, and they are life.—Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.—Let the word of Christ dwell in 
you richly in all wisdom.—This is that 
bread of life that cometh down from hea- 
ven.” Without Biblical knowledge as the 
basis on which our piety rests, the out- 
ward observances of religion must degen- 
erate into a cold formality, and its doc- 
trines into powerless sentiments, or skele- 
ton creeds, receiving cold assent, but hay- 
ing no power over the heart. Ignorance 
of the Bible is not only incompatible with 
true Protestantism, but destructive of it; 
leading first to Ritualism, and then directly 
back into the darkness and bondage of 
Romanism. We thank God there are so 
many other means of imparting a know- 
ledge of the Bible, but they need to be 
supplemented and thus made fully effee- 
tive by the aid of Adult Bible-classes. 

We add but one other reason why such 
classes are a necessity: They will create a 
truer sympathy between the pew and the pul- 
pit—the preacher and the hearer, Whether 
our pulpit ministrations are as Biblical in 
their tone now as formerly, we do not say. 
But if the Bible-classes, embracing the 
whole church, and taught by able leaders, 
become general, only one kind of minis- 
tration will satisfy the pew, that is, the 
Biblical. Let the thoughts and hearts of 
the hearers be full of the Bible, its doc- 
trines, its precepts, its history, its illustra- 
‘tions, and they will demand that sort of 
preaching of which Christ, and him cruci- 
fied, is the central theme, and which, what- 
ever else it may lack, will conform to the 
word of God, We want more Adult Bible- 
classes. 

A WAY OF DOING IT. 





BY REY. T. BRITTAIN, 


EADING in our morning family wor- 

ship, not long since, this clause struck 
my mind: “But David encouraged himself 
in the Lord his God.” Turn to 1 Samuel 
30: 6. Otherwise it will not half pay you 
to read any further. 

This prompted a review of David’s life, 
how he became an exile, &c., Saul’s hatred, 
David's coming to Abimelech, his unlawful 
eating, getting Goliath’s sword, fleeing to 
King Achish of Gath, feigning madness 
there, escaping to the cave of Adullam, 
putting his parents in safety in Moab, and 
soon, Ifthe reader traces out David’s way 
this far in the Scripture account, he will 
need no bait to entice him to study out the 
remainder. 

Now for the geography. I to ka sheet 
of very thin paper, put it on the proper map 
in Dr, Coleman’s “ Historical Text-book 
and Atlas of Biblical Geography,” spotted 
in the order of the narrative, as I consulted 
my open Bible, Jerusalem, Gath, Adullam, 
Moab, Keilah, Ziph, Maon, En-Gedi, Wil- 
derness of Paran, Ziklag, Jezreel, brook 
Besor. I made out his path and inked it, 
as you see in the “original,” which I send 
herewith, 

The next question was how to hold this 
network of geography before the mind of 
hearers and seers, whilst I should string the 
exceedingly interesting events, as beads, on 





the geographical thread, This bothered me. 
Suddenly, a way popped into my head. It 
was this: Take a lot of black braid, or tape, 
and some pins and appropriate letters cut 
from newspaper headings. Start at J. (Je- 
rusalem), Tack it next at G. (Gath), and 
so on through all the points in their order. 
I did so. (“Blessed are the poor!” Our 
map back of the pulpit is a large muslin 
one, and we can pin it.) 

Result.—One of the most interesting and 
instructive Sabbath-morning services we 
ever had. I have thought some others 
might be benefited by our experience. 
Hence this communication, 

a 





A BUNOH OF KEYS. 


| oe R keys the Sunday-school teacher 
will need to use. He has a storehouse 
of knowledge which he must frequently visit. 
He can make its treasures his own if he will 
use The Key of Study. 

Having laid up knowledge by study, his 
next step will be to dispense it. The treasure 
is to be scattered that it may be increased. 
To unlock his own mind he must use The 
Key of Speech. “The lips of the wise dis- 
perse knowledge.” 

He will be anxious to have free access to 
the hearts of his pupils that he may sow the 
seed therein. He will therefore require The 
Key of Kindness. You cannot force open 
the human heart; but the affections will 
yield to kind words and acts. This key the 
Great Teacher used most frequently and he 
recommends it to all his disciples. 

The fourth key in our bunch is The Key of 
Prayer. With this he will unlock the trea- 
sury of God which is full of riches, We are 
told to open our mouth wide and he will fill 
it. “Ask and ye shall receive.” Elijah, 
David and Daniel made good use of this key. 
So did Christ and then his apostles. 

These keys should be applied to their ap- 
propriate locks, and should be kept bright 
by frequent use. GP. 





THE TEACHER AND THE OFFI- 
CERS: 


EAR TIMES: We have a “ Normal 
Class” in our school. It is not large, 
nor ambitious to be heralded abroad; 
but it is a beginning in a direction where 
we hope for good. The annexed paper was 
presented at one of our late meetings, where 
we discussed the “ Duties of Sunday-school 
Teachers,” and it pleased me so much that 
I laid hands upon it, thinking on my part 
that it was worthy a place in your columns, 
though the writer supposes it quietly pigeon- 
holed. So, with this prelude, here it is. 


A Pastor, 
Duties of a S. S. Teacher to the Of- 
ficers of the School. 

We will adopt the most comprehensive 
list of officers, which was suggested at the 
last session, viz.: Pastor, Superintendent, 
Assistant Superintendent, Secretary, Libra- 
rian, Treasurer and Chorister, and consider 
the various duties which the teacher owes to 
these. 

To the pastor (as ex-officio superintendent, 
for that I apprehend to be his official char- 
acter in the school), to the superintendent 
and assistant superintendent the teacher 
owes the duty of maintaining order in his 
ewn class during the school session. The 
faithful fulfillment of this duty would very 
greatly lighten the burden of the conductor, 
and greatly facilitate the exercises of the 
school. Ultimately, of course, the duty of 
discipline rests upon these officers, but pri- 
marily it should and ought to rest upon the 
individual teachers. To them also he owes 
the duty of strict and respectful attention to 
all that is said from the superintendent’s 
desk, both as a matter of personal obligation 
and of example to his pupils. 

To the secretary and treasurer the teacher 
owes the duty of keeping such of the ac- 
counts and records as are left in his care 
correctly and neatly. That the collection be 
not omitted, nor the roll-call neglected. 

To the librarian and assistant librarian 
the teacher owes the duty of guarding against 
any confusion, or loss of books in his class, 
so far as possible, 

To the ehorister he owes the duty of 
singing himself, if he can; of encouraging 
his scholars to sing, whether they can or 
not, and of making uniform all changes of 
position from rising to sitting, or vice versa, 





by obeying signals himself, and making his 
scholars do so. 

Whether the duty of premptness and regu- 
larity of attendance is owed to the officers 
of the school especially is doubtful, but it is 
certainly owed to some one, perhaps we 
might say to every one, and so I mention it 
here. Surely it cannot be too often men- 
tioned or too strongly urged. 

Solomon, soon after the commencement 
of his brilliant reign, built unto the Lord, 
in accordance with the promise to his father, 
David, a magnificent and costly temple. 
The royal architect resided in Jerusalem, 
and from there he sent directions to the 
thousands who were at work on the mate- 
rials. The stones and timbers were hewn 
and shaped in the mountains of Lebanon, 
so that no sound of axe or hammer was 
heard in the precincts of the sacred edifice. 

For seven years were two hundred tnousand 
or more workmen engaged, in all parts of his 
broad dominions, in fashioning and putting 
together the various parts of the great work, 
so that from the summits of the Lebanon 
mountains, where the cedars and fir-trees 
were procured, to the valley of the Jordan 
where the royal Hiram moulded golden 
ornaments and vessels of the house, the 
whole land was alive with the labor of pre- 
paration. 

Let us suppose for 2 moment that one of 
the 3300 rulers to whom were intrusted 
various parts of the work should, in looking 
over the plan of the small fragment of the 
foundation which he was to construct, have 
imagined that hy some slight changes he 
could make a much stronger and more sym- 
metrical piece of work ; and another should 
think that he could avoid some awkward 
angles which appeared in his draughts ; and 
another, by his superior knowledge of the 
rules of art, in reference to tapestry, could 
much improve the plans for his part, Xc., 
each one feeling at liberty to modify 
his instructions according to his own judg- 
ment, what kind of a building would 
have been brought together to be dedicated 
to the Lord? We can see at a glance that 
the symmetry and uniformity and beauty 
would all have been lost, even if the build- 
ing could have been constructed at all from 
such heterogeneous elements. 

So in Sunday-schools, and all other or- 
ganizations, officers are not chosen because 
they know everything, nor because they 
understand every part of the work better 
than any one else, but because they seem the 
best fitted to direct generally. But if we, as 
teachers and pupils, feel ourselves at liberty 
to change or modify all the plans submitted 
to us, to suit our individual fancies, disorder 
and confusion must take the place of order 
and uniformity ; and a poor plan, well exe- 
cuted, is infinitely better than no plan at all. 
So the great duty which Sunday-school 
teachers owe to officers is support, encour- 
agemert, co-operation, in spite of all di- 
versities of opinion, and judgment however 
wide and radical. Through this we may 
hope to make the school a power. Let us 
all determine to exercise this virtue. 

GMs Be 





HOW SHALL WE STUDY THE 
LESSON ? 


N The Times, page 53, is an article en- 
titled “ More Light,” in which occurs the 
following passage: “I study the lesson, but 
somehow I cannot teach it,’ which I pre- 
sume expresses the feelings and thoughts of 
many teachers. “Solo,” in the article under 
review, pertinently asks, “ But did you find 
out what God has said, as well as what man 
has said?’ This question solves the whole 
difficulty. But how study the Bible so as to 
make it available in teaching ? 


First. Connect the lesson to be taught 
with the previous lesson by a careful ex- 
amination of the intervening history, so as 
to be able to give your class a clear 
statement of it; and if this history consists 
of fewer than twenty verses, have it read by 
the class. Having carefully studied the 
context, then with a good reference Bible 
(which is indispensable to every teacher), 
examine all the references in the lesson, and 
note those passages that elucidate the lesson, 
and refer to them in teaching. Prepare a 
list of questions on the lesson, without ex- 
amining the questions on the lesson-paper, 
then compare your questions with the printed 
ones, and select from each such as will fully 
draw out all the important ideas. Opposite 
the questions note references to the Scripture 
that answer the question. The daily read- 
ings, in connection with the topic, often 
throw much light upon it, Having ex- 
amined the subject to find what the Bible 
teaches, read the comments in The Times, or 
some other good paper, examining all the 
Scripture parallels, dwelling particularly 
on those points which you propose to teach. 
Seek out the practical duties taught in the 
lesson, and enforce them by referring to 





other passages, which teach the same. This 
constant reference to the Bible gives au- 
thority to the teaching that can be obtained 
in no other manner. Find Christ in the 
lesson, if possible. He is the central sub- 
ject. A lesson without him is unsatisfactory. 
Secondly.  % the study of the lesson 
early in the week, at a time and in a place 
where you will be secure from interruption ; 
with sincere prayer for divine guidance. 
Think much on the lesson during the week ; 
meditate thereon in the night-watches. 


Thirdly. Also, read attentively the “ Pri- 


mary Department,” “Illustrations,” and 
“Blackboard Exercises.” They aid in 
giving a clear view of the lesson, and serve 
to fix it more definitely in your own mind. 
Have your heart fullof the lesson. Be with 
your class early, greet each member kindly, 
and inquire for *he welfare of their friends, 
Meet them with the love of Jesus in your 
heart. Seek the aid of the Holy Spirit in 
your teaching. Be cheerful, but not light 
and trifling. Strive to impress the great 
practical truths of the lesson on their hearts, 
Thus prepared, you may be assured that 
your labor will not be in vain in the Lord. 
— Louisville, Ky. G. C. 





A MODEL SABBATH-SCHOOL OF 
THE OLDEN TIME. 





HAVE heard and rerd of a great many 
model Sunday-schools, yet I never saw 
but one that I could regard assuch. I have 
had the superintendency of four different 
schools, covering in all a period of many 
years, but I was never a model superin- 
tendent, nor were either of my schools mo- 
del schools. In some things I succeeded, 
Order, usually the most difficult thing to 
secure, was always one of the easiest things 
possible. I never had the least difficulty in 
having the most exact order. One slight 
touch of the bell always produced instanta~ 
neous and perfect quiet, which continued 
until intimation was given that it might be 
broken. I never allowed myself to ring, or 
rather to shake a bell, but simply one light 
stroke; and never allowed boisterousness in 
the conversations or recitations. I never 
had difficulty in restraining or managing 
the very unruly. Boys that c uld not be 
controlled and had been expelled from 
other schools, entering our school, at once 
fell into line and were often our very best 
soldiers. Having said thus much, I may go 
no further in speaking of my own schools. 

The first school in which I became a 
teacher was composed wholly ef cvlored 

_ of all ages and both sexes, and was 
be d in the public school on Grand Street, 
near Laurens. How long it had existed I 
never have learned, but | became connected 
with it in 1827. It was then large and 
flourishing, under the superintendence of 
Jeremiah H. Taylor, a member of Dr. Mil- 
nors church. Mr. Taylor was a model 
superintendent, and his school was a model, 
I think, in every particular. With the ob- 
servation and experience of more than forty 
years, as I-recollect the man and his man- 
agement, with its results, I do not think of 
a single change that seems to me desirable. 

Seldom have I known a man who im- 
pressed me as possessing so much piety of 
just the right stamp to make all love it and 
its possessor. He was nota solemn Chris- 
tian, though a very tender one. He almost 
never met you without a smile and a geni- 
ality so beautiful that made you wish to 
meet him very soon again. He was a fine 
= and always led the singing in school 
and in the social meetings. As a religious 
speaker, in impressiveness I have rarely met 
his pe sce I do not remember to have ever 
heard him make a joke or say a funny thin, 
in his place as superintendent, but no other 
superintendent I ever saw had such intent 
and eager hearers as he. He seldom spoke 
that tears and faltering tones did not tell 
that his own heart was in deepest sympathy 
with his utterances. 

He was not only intimate and social with 
all the teachers, but all the scholars felt 
they had in him a familiar friend. Though 
a merchant, and occupying a high social 
position, there was that genial carriage 
toward all that kept them from remembering 
the difference in their circumstances, no 
matter how great that difference might be. 
Though an Episcopalian, no warmer- hearted 
prayersmeeting Christian could be found, and 
weekly union prayer-meetings were held in 
the parlors of his residence on Cliff Street, 
now forty-five years since. 

No parade was made about anything in 
connection with that school, and yet never 
machinery worked with greater precision 
and order, though nothing was said about 
order. The teachers were from many dif- 
ferent denominations and churches, more in 
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number from Dr. Milnor’s than from any 
other one church, I think. 

I remember that to a marvelous degree 
the superintendent seemed to impart his 
spirit to the teachers. They were punctual 
in their attendance, orderly in their deport- 
ment, cheerful and social with each other 
and their scholars, and co-operated with the 
superintendent in his endeavors to secure the 
conversion of souls. 

During my connection with this school 
there was a continued religious interest, and 
At that 
time we had few of the multiplied facilities 
now abounding in Sunday-schools, nothing 
to attract or excite curiosity. In May there 
was the march to Castle Garden; that was 
the only excitement or attraction. 

Important as I esteem order, there are 
other things of great moment. What would 
a Sabbath-school be worth with nothing but 
order, a kind of military hall? What a 
soulless affair! First among the list of es- 
sentials in such a school is a godly, genial 
man as superintendent; one who under- 
stands human nature, and knows how to 
adapt himself to it. Mr. Taylor, as already 
stated, knew how to secure everything that 
seemed desirable in a school. I think any 
es person entering his school would 
have been struck with the cheerfl yet 
earnest appearance of teachers and scholars. 
They would have said, “ They are enjoying 
themselves here; this is a happy company.” 
I am not prepared to judge intelligently as 
to the advantages of the present manage- 
ment of our Sunday-schools over the plainer 
and simpler method obtaining in the school 
of Mr. Taylor more than forty years since. 
The thing that strikes me as a point of 
danger is that too much reliance may be 
placed upon the many methods of attraction, 
amusements, etc. There was an absence of 
everything of this kind forty years since; 
and teachers had only the Bible and the 
Spirit as auxiliaries to interest and save 
their scholars.— From Halliday’s ‘* Winning 
Souls. 








Correspondence, 


CINCINNATI. 











pas Sunday-School Association of the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati held its Jan- 
uary meeting at the First Church, West 
Walnut Hills, the Rev. Mr. Wright, for- 
merly of Pittsburgh, pastor. 

H. Wilson Brown, Esq., Superintendent 
of the Fifth Church Sunday-school, presided. 
After singing ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” the Rey. E. H. Camp, of Avondale, 
late of Newark, N. J., read the Scriptures 
and led in prayer. 

The Chairman, after a few well-chosen re- 
marks upon the work of the Association, 
introduced the Rev. E. 
the Mount Auburn Church, who addressed 
the audience on the subject, ‘‘ What can WE 
do to make the Sabbath-school work more 
effective?’ Mr. Ledyard’s remarks were 
practical and to the point. He suggested to 
get as many scholars into the Sunday-school 
as possible ; not only those obtained by the 
co-operation of faithful parents, but gather 
in those who are neglected. Sunday-schvol 
workers must go into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in. 
Teachers should be faithful in imparting 
the truths of the gospel, and diligently use 
every means in their power to qualify them- 
selves for this very important instruction, 
and implant the great truths concerning sin 
and salvation in the minds and hearts of their 
scholars. Sometimes the best of seed fails 
to take root. If, after it is sown, it re- 
ceived no care, no refreshing moisture, no 
protection from the weeds which in profu- 
sion were springing up on every side to 
choke it, it would be a miracle if it should 
grow. Teachers should remember the dif- 
ficulties with which the truth by them 
implanted in their scholars’ minds has to 
contend, the terrible odds arrayed against it 
in its struggle for life. 

Mr. Ledyard’s address met with a hearty 
respouse in the heart of many Sunday- 
school workers. 

The Rev. Hugh Smyth, of the Broadway 
Church, formerly of Belfast, Lreland, taught 
the lesson for January 3lst, viz., ‘‘ Jericho 
taken.’’ The audience gave the closest at- 
tention and answered promptly the various 
questions. 

A great deal was accvmplished, con- 
sidering the limited time (thirty minutes), 
and to the very great satisfaction and de- 
light of all present. 

After the teachers’ meeting a free conver- 


D. Ledyard, of |. 





sation followed on the ‘‘ Manner of teaching 
the Lesson,’’ which was participated in by 
a large number of the audience. 

The Rev. J. L. Caton, of Delhi, closed the 
exercises with prayer. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held on February 16th, at the Mount 
Auburn Church. ° B. 








HANCOCK CO., WEST VA. 





HIS county embraces the upper half of the 

“Pan Handle,” a narrow strip of hilly 
land between the Pennsylvania line and the 
Ohio River. The fourth anniversary of the 
Hancock County Sunday-School Convention 
was recently held at Fairview. It was large- 
ly attended, and the services were interest- 
ing and of spiritual profit. Col. Crawford 
presided; W. G. Flangen, Esq., Secretary. 
Fifteen schools reported, showing progress 
in Bible knowledge among teachers and 
scholars. Sixty-five of the latter were hope- 
fully converted during the year, and pro- 
fessed their faith in Christ. The presence 
and labors of Mr. Chidlaw, of Ohio, one of 
the veteran missionaries of the American 
Sunday-School Union, were highly appre- 
ciated by the Convention. His sermon to 
the scholars, near the close of the meeting, 
made a deep impression on the large and 
interested audience of children and adults. 
Our next anniversary is to be held at Cum- 
berland, on the Ohio River, in December. 

A. 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NHE last week has been one of great in- 
terest to Sabbath-school workers in 
Washington, D.C. The Normal Commit- 
tee had the valued services of Frank Beard, 
Esq., of New York, in a lecture, with 
‘Parables in Chalk.’ The meeting was 
held in Lincoln Hall, and called out a full 
attendance of Sabbath-school workers. On 
the Sabbath Mr. Beard addressed the chil- 
dren at a mass-meeting. The vast audience 
were held with breathless interest, while his 
crayon pictures left lasting impressions on 
hundreds of young hearts. 

On Tuesday Dr. Vincent opens an Insti- 
tute, in connection with our Normal Class. 
A new inspiration has taken possession of 
our noble workers, that will ripen into a 
better and richer harvest of Sabbath-school 
effort. o.. 2. PP. 


_Kevival Work, 


[We shall welcome correspondence and items 
for this Department from every part of the field, 
which is the world.] 








GOOD NEWS FROM MAUCH 
CHUNK, PA. 

EAR TIMES :—At the close of marked 
divisions of time, reflections upon the 

past are naturally indulged. The month of 
January, 1875, will be remembered with joy 
by the Christian people of Mauch Chunk; 
but especially by the Presbyterian Church. 
This month has been the beginning, not only 
of a new year, but of a new life for many a 
soul here. The pastor, Rey. Edsall Ferrier, 
has labored very earnestly and acceptably 
for nearly two years. For several months 
past there has been evidence of much 
thoughtfulness on the part of his unconverted 
hearers. It was not until the Week of 
Prayer that any wide-spread interest was 
manifested. On the second night of that 
week the pastor, at the close of a few re- 
marks, requested all those who had decided 
to give their hearts to Christ to go from the 
lecture-room into the study during the sing- 
ing. More than thirty obeyed the Master’s 
call to come out on the Lord’s side. My 
heart is thrilled with joy when I think of 
what I was permitted to see; for among 
them were some of my Sundaysschool class. 
Many heartfelt thanksgivings went up to 
God that night for the outpouring of his 
Spirit. This was but the beginning. The 
interest continued for nearly two weeks, and 
ninety-four gave to the Session of the Church 
satisfactory evidence of conversion. Of this 
number, sixty-two came from the Sunday- 





school. Some teachers rejoice in the con- 
version of the whole class committed to 
their care, and in other classes one or two 
have been left. How it grieves us to leave 
them |! 

On Sunday, January 10th, a special 
thanksgiving service was held by the church 
schools for what God had done amongst 
them. I must ever feel grateful to you for 
publishing that piece of poetry, entitled, 
“This I did for Thee.” It was read during 
this service, and was the means of making a 
young gentleman, a member of my class, 
decide for Christ. How many others it 
affected I do not know, for there were few 
dry eyes in the room. 

During the meetings there was no excite- 
ment. There was much earnest prayer and 
a few plain, but very pointed remarks each 
evening by the pastor. When asked what 
made them decide for Christ, some an- 
swered, “ The prayer of Mr. ” Will 
not such prayers be long held in sweet 
remembrance ? L. H. B. 








JESUS IN THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 
HE Sunday-school at Port Republic, 
N. J., is enjoying a most glorious and 
blessed season of religious prosperity. On 
last review Sabbath, after a public examina- 
tion of some of the scholars, and the read 
ing of review letters by others, interspersed 
with singing, an address was delivered 
by the superintendent. Reference was made 
to the work of the past year, with which he 
was well pleased, but not satisfied, as he 
thought there were but few teachers of whom 
it could be said as Jesus said of the poor 
woman, ‘She hath done what she could.”’ 
The grand object of the Sabbath-school 
work, he considered, was the salvation of 
precious souls. Reference was made to the 
young lady who, when she took a class, 
“took it for Jesus.’”’ The name of each 
scholar was written on the fly-leaf of her 
Bible, and with one finger on the name of 
-her scholar, and another on the promise, 
she effectually bore them up at the throne 
of grace. 

The teachers were entreated to labor with 
this same spirit, after which a warm invita- 
tion was givep to the scholars to come and 
seek Jesus. Teachers were invited to come 
with their scholars. Scarcely was this done 
than a young lady, teacher of a class of 
girls, with her heart full of love, and the 
warm tears rolling down her cheeks, came 
to the altar, bringing her scholars to Jesus. 
Since this memorable Sabbath she has had 
the blessed privilege of seeing her every 
scholar converted to Jesus. Nor is this all. 
The large altar was crowded with teachers 
and scholars, and still the work goes on, - 
twenty-six scholars having professed the 
name of Jesus, and others still seeking. 
The teachers’ meetings, formerly so dead and 
formal, are now seasons of gracious power. 

The walls of the beautiful room, in which 
the Sabbath-school is held, have been deco- 
rated with beautiful Scripture mottoes; no 
pains or expense have been spared to give 
the room a pleasing and cheerful appear- 
ance. In such a room, with the reviving 
influence of God's Holy Spirit, it is indeed 
delightful to labor. C. 





WORK IN IOWA. 

| pleases God to bless this second canvass 

of Iowa in some directions signally. The 
three days’ meetings are most warmly wel- 
comed by pew and pulpit. The opening of 
the blessed Bible; the, talking instead of 
preaching ; the closing without the benedic- 
tion; standing in singing, and keeping up 
the latter for ten minutes or more. Mean- 
while the personal wark goes forward all 
about the house, with a second meeting, 
inquiry meeting, anxious seat, each and all 
with no announcement of either, and the 
uniform informality are all suggestive and 
helpful. 

The State Sunday-school Committee are 
in the field, and on this line as much as 
they can make it consistent with exacting 
home duties. They are all excellent men,— 
judicious, common sense, faithful and pa- 
tient. At a Committee meeting, at one of 
the appointments, it was most gratifying to 
hgar them laying plans for the next State 





Sunday-school Convention, to be held at 
Marshalltown in June. K. A. B. 





SHALL WE HAVE A REVIVAL? 


BY REV. G. MC MAHAN, 


NDIVIDUAL consecration, and con- 
sequent spiritual power in the ag- 
gregate, is obviously the most pressing 
want of the Church at the present time. 
“ Joshua-like service in the valley is 
too often a failure, only because Moses- 
like wrestlings in the mount are re- 
laxed.” 

A noted evangelist once, at a Sab- 
bath-school convention, prefaced some 
pertinent remarks with this statement: 
“Teachers, you can never get the chil- 
dren any nearer to heaven than you are 
yourselves.” And it is related of Dr. 
Griffin, that he once became so anxious 
in regard to the spiritual dearth long 
prevalent in his congregation, that he 
spent a night in prayer, and the next 
day preached with such power and 
earnestness that forty persons followed 
him in tears to his study to ask what 
they must do to be saved. Luke 24: 
49; Acts 1: 14 and 2: 41. 

During the most trying period of the 
Reformation, Luther said “that he 
could not get along without three hours 
of prayer a day;” and sometime ago 
a lady spoke of an uncommonly useful 
man among her boarders, as a person 
““who prayed a great deal.” Intelli- 
gent, earnest and successful effort for 
the salvation of souls is but the natural 
result of heart consecration to Jesus. 

Upon the tombstone of an humble, 


but very successful Christian worker, 
who was instrumental, during a brief 
life, in leading more than one hundred 
souls to Christ, is inscribed the follow- 
ing sentence: “ He ceased not to warn 
every man night and day with tears.” 
And the remarkable success of D. L. 
Moody and others of kindred spirit is, 
under God, mainly due to their unusual 
spirituality. 

In a word, Christian reader, if we 
succeed in accomplishing good in our 
respective spheres of Christian effort, it 
is of the utmost importance that we be 
wholly consecrated to God, constantly 
realizing our weakness and the com- 
parative fruitlessness of all our efforts 
without this “ power from on high.” 
—St. Joseph, Mo. 





THE Rev. Hugh Hanna, among whose 
flock in Belfast the largest number of con- 
versions was reported, says that of all the 
250 in St. Enoch’s, who professed to have 
found a Saviour during the stay of the 
American evangelists, in only one case had 
anything come to his knowledge to discredit 
the profession made. 


Rey. E. P. Hammonp, the children’s 
evangelist, began his labors in San José, 
California, the first Sabbath of the New 
Year, holding a crowded mass meeting for — 
the children in Music Hall. He expects to 
hold a series of religious meetings in Sacra- 
mento, after which he will visit other places 
in the State. 

Tue Rev. Joun Hatt and the Hon. 
George H. Stuart have prepa red, and Messrs. 
Dodd and Mead, of New York, will soon 
issue, a graphic and complete account of the 
Great Revival in Scotland and Ireland, un- 
der the labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
The same publishers will, in March next, 
bring out Dr. Hall’s Ysle Lectures on 
Preaching. 





WE take it for granted that our readers 
agree that Life Insurance is a good thing. 
We will not, therefore, argue the question. 
It may be considered to be an axiom, that 
to insure one’s life for one’s self and for one’s 
family is a chief duty and privilege of every 
responsible member of society. To all who 
contemplate insurance, and to those who 
have not been contemplating it, but who 
may be induced to consider its claims, we 
invite an inspection of the exhibit made in 
other columns of the business of the New 
York Mutual Life Insurance Company. It 
will certainly make a favorable impression 


upon all who examine it carefully. 
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Books. 


A MAP OF BIBLE HISTORY. In these 
days of eager biblical research we can 
scarcely have too many, we certainly can 
not have too minute or too accurate, helps 
to our fullest understanding of Bible times 
and localities. The results of modern travel 
and exploration, brought to our very eyes 
by objects, pictures, photographs, maps and 
the like, have had the effect to make the 
Holy Land, especially, as familiar to us as 
is our own State in which we live. And 
more familiar, perhaps, since the area of 
Palestine is so small, being only about one 
fourth that of New York or Pennsylvania,and 
every inch ofit, almost, the subject of ninute 
investigation during centuries. As an addi- 
tional help to this familiarization with the 
lands and scenes of sacred story, we welcome 
the comprehensive Map now before us. It 
was the original preparation of the late Rev. 
Griffith Morgan, but has since been revised 
and improved and is now the exclusive pro- 
perty of Mr. J. H. V. Smith, of Indianap- 
olis, a well-known Sunday-school worker in 
the Interior. We cannot begin to do jus- 
tice to this great work in the limits of a 
short notice like this. We can only convey 
a general idea of its outline features. It is 
in three parts. Part First shows all the 
Bible lands—with special reference to the 
Israelites’ journeyings and St. Paul’s tra- 
vels. Part Second shows the Holy Land in 
its religious and political divisions. Part 
Third shows Palestine with the journeyings 
of Christ. Then there are maps of special 
localities, as the environs of Jerusalem, 
several photographs of ruins, &c., taken 
from the.spot, and no end to tables, chrono- 
logies, charts, genealogies, explanations, etc., 
ete. The whole spread out upon, or rather 
systematically crowded into, a space of four 
feet by six. It is mounted on rollers, beau- 
tifully colored, carefully varnished, and 
while necessarily full and therefore crowded 
to the hasty glance, is nevertheless a hand- 
some, studious-looking map for the pastor's 
study, Sunday-school, or Bible-class walls. 
It is, really,a Map and Bible Geography 
and History combined, and being laid out 
before the eye, can be easily consulted at 
any spwre moment, without the necessity 
of taking out and turning over page after 
page of volumes of reference. We trust 
that in the interest of the popularization of 
Bible knowledge the publisher will find 
many Sabbath-schools and private Chris- 
tians inquiring for and securing this trea- 
sure. The prive we believe is $10. Circu- 
lars will be sent on addressing J. H. V. 
Smith, P. O. box 130, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. Being 
the Precepts and Narratives of the Holy 
Scriptures Presented with Comments in 
Simple and attractive Language for the 
Young. From the writings of Ingram Cor- 
bin, M. A., the Rev. Matthew Henry, and 
others. Edited and partly re-written by the 
Rev. George Alexander Crooke, D.D., D.C. 
L., of Philadelphia. With numerous illus- 
trations, 8vo. pp. 584. Philadelphia: Du/f- 
held Ashmead. Very similar to the work 
noticed last week, this book claims, for the 
same reasons, the attention of parents and 
teachers of the young. It is an attempt to 
give the essential facts and narratives of the 
Bible in such simple paraphrase as will be 
readily understood by children and youth, 
and lead them to love and search the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. We approve of these 
attempts. Of course they are but stepping- 
stones. They are meant to lead further 
and higher. Their use is simply as an in- 
troduction. But such a use is of the high- 
est moment. Anything that will lead the 
young to delight in the Bible,—and nothing 
will more certainly do this than that which 
leads them to understand it,—is to be 
gratefully welcomed. What a mother would 
do by the fireside, or a skillful infant-class 
teacher before her little flock, to convey first 
lessons about the Bible, this book attempts. 
And we think it succeeds. Of course it 
deals with the narrative parts of Scripture 
almost wholly, leaving the didactic parts, 
the doctrinal truths, to the very words of 
inspiration as the fittest to convey them. 
The aim of the work is to give a general 
and complete view of the facts of the Bible, 
and as sueh we heartily commend it. The 








book has a very attractive exterior, with its 
gilt edges and beautiful back and side 
stamps, and the illustrations are many and 
useful. The harmony, history of each Bible 
book, tables of measures, chronologies, etc., 
make it additionally valuable. 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES: A Narra- 
tive of Personal Experience; together with 
Recent Statistical Information, Practical 
Suggestions, and a Comparison of the Ger- 
man, English and American Systems of 
Higher Education. By James Morgan 
Hart. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
We do not know when we have been more 


fascinated with a personal narrative than - 


with that recorded in this book. The style 
is clear, simple and chaste, but above all its 
other characteristics, most sympathetic. 
The reader is irresistibly drawn to partici- 
pate in the scenes described, and he lays 
down the book with the strongest sort of 
desire to know more of the author. We 
cannot pretend to give even the first taste 
of the feast that is spread in this modest 
sized volume. The reader-guest must sit 
down at it and enjoy it for himself. If one 
with any studious turn does not find his 
longings after a deeper and fuller education 
intensified, we mistake, that is all. Its vivid 
descriptions of the German Universities, 
and their contrasts with the English and 
American, will be az interesting revelation 
to most readers, while to young students 
the graphic pictures of student life will 
have a peculiar charm. Little less attrac- 
tive and valuable will it prove to many 
riper scholars and educators. We believe 
that scores of young men will be beguiled 
further into the paths of learning, and 
stimulated to put forth their best and high- 
est endeavors by the reading of this book 
alone. Can any one limit the usefulness of 
a work that has such a tendency ? 


THE RENT VEIL. By Horatius Bonar, 
D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
This little work is avery earnest plea for 
the doctrine of the constant application of 
the cleansing blood. It is meant to be a 
protest against the view of personal sinless- 
ness that is much taught in these days, the 
author pressing the thought of our per- 
petual need of the precious blood-shedding 
of Calvary. This he claims is the one 
teaching of the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Aside from its controversial purpose it is a 
precious putting, with all the doctor’s elo- 
quence of style and warmth of spiritual 
fervor, of a most vital Scriptural doctrine. 
The book might well have been named 
““The Blood.’ It exalts in every chapter, 
on every page, the power of the blood, the 
blood of Christ, to cleanse us from all sin. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. The style of this work is to 
be admired. Clear, precise, compact, ear- 
nest, it tells its story and stops. There is 
not a suspicion of rhetorical dilly-dallying 
in it. There is no ‘ padding”’ at the begin- 
ing and end of the chapters to full out the 
volume. It is all substance. The work is 
carried down to the present administration, 
and concludes, after giving the titles of a 
number of valuable works for further re- 
ference and study, with the complete text 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. Itisa 
valuable epitome for others beside ‘“‘ young 
folks,’’ and will be liked as a home book as 
well as a school book. 


GIPSY’S TRAVELS, By Josephine Pol- 
lard. New York: Nelson & Phillips. A 
very natural little story this, exceptionally 
bright and healthy in tone, not at all con- 
ventional, and good without piofessing to 
be, pious without parading it. Gipsy trav- 
els to Niagara, Saratoga and Philadelphia, 
seeing everything with big child’s eyes, and 
remarking upon everything with a child's 
brightness and artlessness, We hope many 
little people will travel with Gipsy. The 
book is a good one either for the home or 
the Sunday-school. 

Critical Comments, by Wm. B. Greene, 
from certain special passages in the intro- 
ductory portion of Dr. Edward H. Clarke’s 
book on “Sex in Education,” has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, by Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. It is a plain spoken reply 
te Dr. Clarke. 
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Publisher’s Announcements. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 














Single Copy, (ome year), $2.00 
Pastors ‘ “ 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty ‘* “ 30.00 
Thirty “ “ 37.50 
Fifty 6 ss 50.00 











TO ADVERTISERS. 





Is our present shape, and with our 
added facilities for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 
with us. 





SAMPLE COPIES. 

IF you will take the trouble to send us 
the name and address of friends of yours 
who do not now take The Times, but 
would, perhaps, be glad to have it, we will 
cheerfully and freely mail a copy to such 
address, and thank you for the suggestion. 





RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 





A SPECIAL REQUEST. 





WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months. 





THAT YELLOW LABEL. 


Do you understand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account. 








OUR LESSON LEAF. 





We have reduced the price of ou: Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COS17! 

We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
eheapest in price, published. 





Insurance. 





ie 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


[ every large city the man of business, 

who, during the day is hardly within 
reach of his home, experiences a difficulty 
in finding, at a moderate price, a decently 
served meal. For those who can pay for it, 
there is comfort and luxury enough ; but for 
those to whom economy is an object, and 
who must therefore betake themselves to the 
ordinary restaurant, dinner is neither a plea- 
sure nor a recreation. There has been es- 
tablished i. Edinboro’ a restaurant on a 
new plan, in which attendance is dispensed 
with altogether. Meat and drinks of every 
variety are spread upon tables. To these 
each customer helps himself as he desires 
and accounts, as he goes out, to a man in 
charge. It is said that dishonesty seldom 
makes its way into this restaurant, which 
has depended for its success upon confidence 
in the honesty of human nature. 

In every concern of life in which our in- 
tercourse with others forms a part this con- 
The belief that the 
food is good, and that the hungry guest is 


fidence must exist. 


honest in his reckoning, are the requisite con- 
ditions between “mine host” and his cus- 


tomer. So the wheels of commerce and 


finance would cease to move if human na- 
ture was not to be trusted. What would 
become of those vast financial undertakings 
which have helped to civilize the world, to 
create wealth, to stimulate scientific research 
if no man could believe in the fidelity of his 
fieighbor ? 

Mutual good faith is the underlying prin- 
ciple of life insurance. The assured relies 
mainly upon the honesty of his assurer for 
the fulfillment of the contract, while the 
latter depends upon the truthfulness of the 
former when making those statements 
which form the basis of the agreement be- 
tween them. The history of life insurance 
has done much to show that faith in human 
nature is not a misplaced sentiment. There 
is, perhaps, no system of business in the 
world in which there have been fewer dis- 
putes left to the arbitrament of law, and 
this is the more wonderful in view of the 
vast transactions by which it has been char- 
acterized. Twenty-seven million dollars 
have been distributed in a single year by 
life insurance companies in this country 
among over nine thousand claimants, and 
almost without a question. And of this sum 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society alone 
has paid two million dollars. Does not a 
fact like this afford abundant evidence that 
no doubt or suspicion could have entered 
into these transactions? Life insurance is 
unlike any other financial or commercial 
institution, for no element of error can creep 
in to mar the tertainty of its calculations. 
Its security rests as much upon natural 
laws as upon integrity ot character, and a 
reference to the past reveals the pleasant 


fact, that no transactions have been so free 


from failure and mischance as those that 
have been entered into by well-establiahed 
life insurance companies. 
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Neglected Coughs and Colds.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
“Common Cold,” in its first stage; that which in 
the beginning would yield to “ Brown’s Bron- 
CHIAL Trocugs,” if neglected, often works upon 
the Lungs. 





i Special Notices, 
WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

This ia the only prompt, efficient and safe master 
of such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, 
—— of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness 
melancholy, constipation, wind, mental an 
phd pe = as well as many others which, 

neglected, wili soon place “the house we live 
fm” beyond the reach of any remedy. 

From the Boston Journal, 

“ DysPrpsia.—White’s Specialty for this ag- 

nme complaint has been thoroughly tested 
y thousands who have been benefited by it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, some- 
times able to eat i! the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried physicians and reme- 
p nae Talty foe —. = learned of “ White’s 

pec: ‘or pepsia,” which has entirel 
cured me. (Signed) Mrs. B. L. WasT. P 
Haven, Mass., Oct. 15. 


Prick, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
4#@ For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
602 Arch Street, Phila. 
JOHN F. HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N. Y. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE. Cambridgeport, Mass. s5-6m 


“Advertising Department. 


Ageonts VW  anted. 


4 DICTIONARY 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


FOR POPULAR AND PROFESSIONAL USE ; 


Comprising full Information on Biblical, 
Theological and Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
With Several Hundred Maps and I]lus- 
trations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman 
ABBOTT, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D. Royal Oc- 
tavo, containing over One Thousand 
Pages, Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half 
Morocco, $8.50. 























FEATURES OF THE WORK: 


Comprehensiveness.—It embraces every 
proper name and every important subject in the 
Bible; every modern denomination and every 
important historical sect ; every important ecclesi- 
astical term. 


Cathelicity.—It is written in the interest of no 
sect or party. The denominational articles have 


been revised by leading men in the respective 
denominations. 


Medora Character.—It is evangelical in spirit; 
it gives an impartial account of the latest phases 
of modern thought, both Christian and skeptical. 

Accuracy.—The proofs have been carefully 
read and re-read, every Scripture reference care- 
fully examined in proof, and the co-operation of 


Dr. Conant guarantees the trustworthiness of its 
Biblical scholarship, 


Pepularity.—It has been prepared especially 
for popular use; all Greek and Hebrew words 
have been rendered, when referred to, into Eng- 
lish equivalents; all Scripture references have 
been inserted in notes, avoiding thus the break- 
ing up of the articles; there are full illustrations 
and many maps. 


Pullaess.—There are added in an appendix 
Tables of Biblical Chronology, Tables of Weights 
and Measures, Harmony of Gospels, Chronology 
of Prophets, Table of Prophecies, &eo., &c. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





For particulars apply to 


AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square N. Y 


When copies of the above work cannot be 
obtained through Agents, it is suggested 
that an order be sent direct to the publishers, 
Messrs. HARPER & BrorHERs, New York, 
who wili send the book by mail, postage free, 
$o any part of the United States, Great 
Britesn, or Lroland en reesipt of the price. 


STATEMENT OF 


The Mutuai Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1874. 








ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 














IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 
If you wish any 
Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 

to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts, 


Lee & Walker, °°*vnitadeipnia. 


17-7-26 



























































No. ANN. Pay'Ts. | No. | ANN. Pay'ts. 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1874,......... 47 $22,000 00 || In force, Jan. Ist, 1875, ....... 49 $26,653 00 
Issued and Restored,......... 3 4,701 00 yy Re Se 1 48 
50 $26,701 00 50 $26,701 00 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
In force, Jan. Ist, 1874,....86,416 $289,505,836 || In force, Jan, 1st, 1875,....90,914 $301, 928,726 
New Risks, ...........---.- 12,75 | 38,126,906 Yerminated, ............-++- 8,258 25,704,016 
99,178 $327,632,742 99,172 $327, 632,742 
Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. eva $62,363,157 38 || By paid Death and Endowment Claims, $3,468,645 79 
* Premiums received..........cece« 15,651,078 = y ye! ppacssee Speen ee Seni 2.001 197 - 
“ Interest and Rents...............+ 206,074 . ee Se. Serre 
is oa . ; “ “ Surrendered Policies and Ad- , 
ES eee 4,984,615 36 
« * Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
ar eer 800,499 96 
« «© Expenses and Taxes........... 792,690 88 
Balance to New Account............. 69,157,411 31 
$82,220,310 68 $82,220,310 68 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent......,....$67,911,199 47 || Ry Bonds and Mortgages............. $56,916,056 39 
* Claims by Death, not yet due .... 442,306 79 * United States and New-York State 
“ Post-mortem Dividends, due on PR secs i ileneccsnckiges oe 8,023,375 38 
a ae Fe eae 28.830 47 00 BI ons cc ccorccessvecses 2,767,273 99 
* Premiums paid in advance........ 24,191 22 * Cashin Banks and Trust Compa- 
* Undivided Surplus..............0. 4,040,442 11 nies at interest.............--. 2,425,882 34 
“* Interest accrued. .........22..5.5 1,085,982 15 
** Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
CO, os ds, 0 2.6840 8404 1,095,672 19 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
Per 20,225 28 
* Balances due by Agents........... 12,502 34 
$72,446,970 06 $72,446,970 06 
asthe tteahiiaeed Pe wttctite nt Os 








From the Undivided Surplus a Dividend will be apportioned te each Policy which shall be in force at 
its anniversary in 1875. 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement, and find the same correct. 
January °Wth, 1875. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membership of this Company is limited to ome hundred thousand 
insured lives. 





TRUSTEES. 


Henny A. Suytus, 
Wii11aM E. Dopar, 
George 8. Cor, 
WILiiaM M. VeRMILYB, 
Joun E, DEVELIN, 
Martin Bates, 

um. A. TLAInes, 
Seymour L. Hustsp, 
Oxviver H. PaLMErR, 
Henry E. Davies, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
Francis SKIDpDY, 


Frepenicx 8. WINsTon, 
Joun V. L. Pron, 
R. H. McCurpy, 
Wr11am Berts, 
JoHN WaDsWorTH, 
Samue. E. SprRouLts, 
SamvueL M. CorngELuL, 
Lucius RoBinson, 

W. Smrrn Brown, 
Ricnarp Patrick, 
Winiiam H. PorwamM, 
SamugEL D. Bascock, 


J. Evzzot Conptct, 
James C. HOLDEN, 
Hermon C. von Post, 
Gro. C. RicHarpson, 
ALEXANDER H. Ricg, 
W. F. Bascocr, 

F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Frevenick H. Cossirt, 
Lewis May, 

OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Suita. 











RICHARD A. McCURDY, WM. H. C. BARTLETT, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 
Isaac L. Kip. M_D., G. 8. Winston, M.D., 
Medical Examiners. 


VANUXEM, BATES and LAMBERT, General Agents, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN M. STUART, 


Oo. H. PALMER, 
Solicitor. Secretary. 
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NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


CASH’ OF J. & J. CASH. 
CAMBRIC 


1/8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 


6 e 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN’S, Tl 1n 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 


Bt oat 











Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Piers ORGANS, 


e2Weow26ul OF ALL &I1248B8 AND DHAOCGRIPTIONS 





THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


IANO AT HOME.—4 Hand Pieces. $2.0. 
Large collection of popular pieces, Most ex- 
= practice, and most entertaining to 
play. 








ITTER’S HISTORY OF MUSIC.— 
2 VOLS. Each $1.50. Condensed from 500 
books, and is terse, complete, interesting and 
a most useful book of reference in musical 
families. 





LARKE’S NEW METHOD for Reed 
Organs is still the leading Method in point 
of sale, is —— improved, and in every 
by A keeps up its high reputation. Price 





RGAN AT HOME. $2.50. The largest and 
best collection of popular Reed O music. 
200 pieces ; large pages, well fille 





IVER OF LIFE. New Edition. % 
Full of the sweetest of Sabbath-Se vol 
Songs. 





4a All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, N. Y. 


Sunday-School Papers. 
The Child Paper is one of the very best chil- 
dren’s paper published. Five copies, $1.05; ten 
copies, $1.60, post-paid. Morning Light, an 
eight-page illustrated monthly for little folks. 
Right copies, $1.08, post-paid. Single subscrip- 
tions for either, thirty cents, poste d. 

A OCIETY, New 








MERICAN TRACT S York. 
Philadelphia, 1408 Chestnut Street, H. N. —. 








[HE SUNDAY SCHOOL Gt 





A WTA\CT WAIST t f ING FS a ®) 
Illustrated and colored Sampies ree. Price, 
paid, 35 cents per year. Special low rates to 
chools. Sent free one year for names of 8. 8. 
a in your place. Address 
17-4-4 N.S. GEM, Chicago, Il. 











A Beautiful Set of Gum Teeth $15, war- 
ranted equal to any made; solid gold fill- 
ings, $3; silver filings, $l. New York Dental Rooms, 
xt 1851. Dr. MEADsR,:262 6th Avenue. 
17- 








G. P. N. SADLER. c, BE. B, URCH. 


ADLER & URCH, 
Architects, Surveyors and Draughtsmen, 


125 Sansom Street (Boom 3), Phila. 
References.—Jas. R. Cummins, 723 Sansom St. 
Tatlow Jackson, 520 Walnut St.; Francis — 
foot, 20 North Seventh St.; W. Sone, N. W. Cor. 
4th and Walnut; Kdgar N. Black, Hog Island, 
Del. Co.; A. I. Womelsdorf, C. & M. E., Pottsville, 

Pa. oc3-eow 13t 








THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 

Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 

durable and instantaneous in itsaction. It pre- 

vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 

on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 





Agents wanted everywhere, 


Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
BELI, FOUNDERS, 


TROY, N. Y¥. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
CHURCH and CHAPEL BELLS a special 
ww Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-52; 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRES 
Retablished in 137. 
Superior Beils of Copper and Tin 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farma, 

ies, Cowrt Houses, Fire Aiarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, oe, Fully 
arrante 
liiustraved C: sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
163 mad 104 Kast Second Bt. ,: 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


February 13, 1875. 








~ BUSINESS CARD 
From the Publisher, 
To Supt’s & Teachers: 


who are engaged in 
Life Insurance, 
Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Book Publishing, 


Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or any and every other — to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 


Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very Ve ra whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in yn 3 mel 
selves by ening our columns as the medium, 
you wil! also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? (See our Advertising Rates.) 


pectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 
ae 


The Sunday-School Times. 
Is 


Full to the Drim, 


every week, with 

















True, | Brave, | Joyous, Warm, 
Bright, | Sound, | Sensible, | Hopeful, 
Happy, | Right, | Lively, Cheery, 
Loving, | Racy, Solid, | Winsome, 

Good, | Hearty, | Royal, Helpful 
READING. — 

(Send for Sample Copy.) 

Address, ° 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHTLAPELPHTA. 








HeaLTH, CoMFORT AND EcoNoMY are pro- 
moted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pre- 
servative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 








Advertising Department. 








» Emblems, Sentences 
and Texts. 

Silk Kanners $5 each. 
Banners for interior De- 
coration $3 each, 
Stenciling done to order. 


Bay Send for Circular, “@& 
T. J. POTTER, 
ROOM 382 BIBLE HOUSE, 
7-10-45-7 New YORK, 


CANCER, 


CROFULA anv att SKIN DISEASES 








Cured by DR. BOND'S DISCOVERY. 


DR. BOND'S CHRMICAL ANTIDOTES 
unite with and destroy the virus of Cancer and 
skin affections, but will not affect the healthy 
part, Patients may visit the city and remain 
while under treatment at the Penna, Cancer In- 
stitute, one of the handsomest marble egifices in 
the city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country. Remedies, with full directions, sent to 
any part of the world. 

a#@> Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 

Address, 


H. T, BOND, M. D. 
PENNA. CANCER INSTITUTE, 
3208 Chestnut Street, watindelphia,. Pa. 


4-0-02 








MPLOYMENT For all, Large Cash pay. 
SAMPLES AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the 
right person in each neighborhood, Address, with 
reference, H. J. HALL & Co., Baltimore, Md, |17-4-4 


THE WEEKLY SUN.—A large, eight- 
page, independent, honest and fearless newspa- 
r, of 56 broad columns. We aim to make the 


Ae | Ty ito 20 ~~ postage paid, 
the world. A r year. 
Address THE don.) New York hy. 


ah-184 











Two Books for the Times. 


PREPARING TO TEACH. 
A NORMAL CLASS-BOOK. 


IT TREATS OF 


Bible Botdences,...........000000 by Jonn Hatt, D.D. 
The Tabernacle,......... by E. P. Humpurey, D.D. 
Manners and Customs,....by W. H. Gren, D.D. 
Summary of Doctrine, ...by F. L. Patton, D.D. 
How to Teach the Bible,..by J. BENNET TYLER. 


It is designed to be a HAND-BOOK for Teach- 
ers, and for the especial use of TRAINING 
CLASSES, Large 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 


Father Tompkins and his 
BIBLES. 


By Professor WILLIs J. BEECHER, 
of Auburn Seminary. 


Under the garb of a pleasing narrative, it dis- 
cusses sreene of vital importance with regard 
to the Bible, and meets prevailing forms of doubt 
and ——— as to the inspiration, credibility 
and authenticity of the Scriptures. Farmer Tomp- 
kins, with his “ Biblearium,” is a character that 
impresses itself upon the reader vividly. 16mo. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 








Address orders to 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








1825. THE PENNSYLVANIA 1875. 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Capital, $400,000.00. Assets, $1.572,139.92. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 








THE NORMAL-CLASS: 


A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e, 





(Not to interfere with the 8. 8. Journal.) 





For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; Nor- 
mal-Class Text-Papers ; Descriptions of Sunday- 
Schools; Institute, Convention and Sunday- 
School Programmes; Sunday-School News; 
Notes from all parts of the World; Valuable 
papers on Teaching; Sunday-School History 
Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 

“It is altogether a good-idea, well begun—a 
credit to the cause. It is not designed to super- 
sede the S. S. Journal, nor to interfere with any 
other Lesson Helps. Indeed we claim it at once 
as an adjunct and supplement of our own paper, 
for itshould be taken by all who take The Times.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


48 Pages 12mo. $1.50 per year, postage paid. 


Address 
Nelson & Phillips, Publishers, 


17-5-tf 805 Broadway, New York. 








Moesk easily made by selling TEAS at IM- 

PORTERS’ PRICES, or getting up clubs in 
towns and country for the oldest Tea Company in 
America. Greatestinducements Send for circu- 
= —_— TEA CO, 148 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 





EA AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE.—The 
choicest in the world—Importers’ prices— 
largest Company in America—staple article— 
pleases every body—trade increasing—best induce- 
ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
aay ae. 43 Vesey St. N.Y. P.O. Box 1287, 








LWAYS ask your shoemaker for the PATENT 
‘ Peal BUTTON. They cannot come off. 











TIMES PRITING =0S 


7 
a 





RICH INKS. 
FAIR PRICES. 
FINEST PAPERS. 
NEWEST TYPES. 
FAST PRESSES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 








For Sweetness and Strength of Tone, 
For Beauty of Exterior, 
For Reliable Workmanship Throughout, 
THE 
ESTEY ORGANS 


STAND TO-DAY UNRIVALLED. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Beautiful [llustrated Catalogues sent 
free on application. 17 3-4eow 








WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 





are the beat dle. Thet hn elastic, and 
the tone rer ure and even. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation of the Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly Install- 
ments received. ravelin Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 





All Sunday-School Workers, 


ALL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
All the Readers of the Times 
_ , Should Patronize the Popular 

Dining and Ice Cream Rooms of 
G. BYRON MORSE, 
912 Arch Street, Philad’a. 2.6.88 





WM, FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted. for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


HLO cuUTrTION. 


Winter Course. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 

Day and Evening Classes now forming. 
Send for Catalogue and Prospectus. 17-3-4 











count to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. *pecial inducements to the 


trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way,N.Y. P. @. Box 3567. 





ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, «oop Pay. Send 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC 
ComPaNy, 8941 Park Place, New York. s19-26t 





HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMa, 
CROU P, and Racking Coughs cured by 
ing-Coug 


Delavau’s Whoo Remedy. 
Sold at 6th and W Sts., Phila, apis-5t 

















For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
» Circulars free, U. 8S. PIANO CO., 
14 810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 


where you saw this notice. [apls-52t 








PHILADELPHIA 
WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
sTE Y 
COTTAGE ORGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 


1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 
17-3-8 E. M. BRUCE & C0. 


Send for 
Descriptive Circular of the 
Taylor Patent Chair. 
The Arrangement Affording 
A Straight Seating for Lectures, 
A Ourved Seating for Swnday-Schools. 
Banish Cumbersome Settees / 
a@ Everything Gained—Money Saved. “@& 
The National School Furniture Co., 
141 & 143 WILLIAM St., N. Y 


17-5-18 




















The Beverly Co,, Chicago, 


— ge and postpaid—Tur 
A BA peer 
13 new. Address, 


26- 









COAL. 


The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
Iron Company. 


REDUCTION 


IN 


PRICE OF COAL. 


JANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 


In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 
Egg, - - = $5.80 - $6.55 
Stove, - - = $5.80 - $6.55 
8. Stove, -= = $5.80 - $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, - - = $3.40 - $4.15 


BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of the Com- 
pany s Offices in the city. 17-3-13 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the young in a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever before been done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, because parents will have it for 








their children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 
50 full- SS Mery For territory, address 
H. 8. PEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 14 BaR- 


CLAY St., NEW YORK. se12-26t 


By P. P. BLISS, 

Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

IT IS 
Tae TRUTE 


THAT 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Jiyll-ly 











MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 
“ NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 
J.WATERHOUSE, 


1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
AND BAILINGS., ' 


—— MARBLE WORK in 
y30-52t 














Advertising Rates. 

TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “'l'HE TIMES,” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
its face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 

per The prices of advertising are: 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - BO ct 

For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 

“ 6 ‘ 10 “ “ 

‘Fy /i* @& = = 
BUSINESS NOTICES—Special rates 
CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS&— 

Special rates. 
COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 


by Saturday of cach week. 
Address— 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








